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TEXAS. 
No State in the Union has gained so rapidly in 


the good opinion of her sister States, for a few | 


years past, as Texas. Wrung, partly by violence, 
from an independent power, the very antipodes to 


us in ideas and institutions; settled by arace of winter. There is no doubt that in very many re- 


pioneers, whose external life presented a striking 
contrast to the quiet and regular condition of so- 
ciety in the older States ; the theatre of more or 
less violence, the universal attendant of a frontier 
life; the Northern and Eastern States have been 
accustomed to regard Texas with all the preju- 
dices which it is natural that a people should feel 
toward whatever strongly contrasts with their own 
habits and peculiarities, heightened and aggravat- 
ed, in the present case, by the reports of lawless- 
ness and personal insecurity, which have reached 
us from that quarter, which have increased in ex- 
travagance in proportion to the distance they have 
travelled, 

But these reports, as all that come from a dis- 
tant land, every day’s experience is proving to be 
in a great degree, fabulous, As fast as we are be- 
Coming acquainted with Texas, we are finding out 


. \of what we have described, and running some dis- 


that she is very much like all mew States; a little 
more lax in some of her notions, perhaps, for the 
reason that her original population was made of 
a more heterogeneous material, and were further 
removed from the influence of the conservative 
notions of the older States. But if she possessed 
greater idiosyncracies in the beginning, than any 
other state, she is losing them faster, and will very 
shortly possess the general stamp of features, that 
characterize the whole country. 

The first and most powerful cause in the rapid 
progress of Texas, in the favorable direction we 
have noticed, is her immense and varied agricul- 
tural resources. Her territory may be laid off in- 
to three belts, or zones, each particularly adapted 
to its peculiar product; the first composed of sw- 
gar lands, skirting the Gulf, and extending about 
100 miles into the interior ; the second, particular- 
ly adapted to the growth of an article of cotton, 
far superior to any raised in the United States, 
with the exception of Sea Island, and embraced 
within the 30th and 34th parallels of latitude ; the 
third, a grazing and grain growing region, and em- 
bracing that portion of the State lying to the north 





tance into the cotton zone. In adaptedness for 
each of the productions named, the different parts 
‘of Texas probably excel any other portions of the 
‘United States. In climate she is equally favored ; 
without excessive heat in the summer, or cold in 


‘spects, this State is by nature the garden spot of 
\the United States. This fact is fast being under- 
|stood, and is attracting to Texas an immense tide 
lof immigration from every portion of this country 
and Europe, which is rapidly introducing new ele- 
ments into her population, assimilating it in its 
leading characteristics, to those of the whole 
country, and making what has hitherto been felt 
to be a province, a part of the United States. 

We are fast finding out what Texas is. Her 
present population is made up of active and enter- 
prising people, who have emigrated thither within 
a few years past from all the other States of the 
Union. They naturally wish to carry with them 
all the arts of life, and all the contrivances of in- 
genuity and industry, that distiuguish the com- 


—— 


more valuable in Texas, from the greater resources 
of that State. From her physical peculiarities, 
some of these contrivances are still more necessa- 
sy in Texas, than in any other part of the country. 
One of these is the Raitroap. The presence of 
railroads is-now felt to be the great want of Texas ; 
the great hindrance to her rapid material progress. 
With superior advantages in other respects, she is 
singularly destitute, for this country, in navigable 
rivers. Although she numbers several of consid- 
erable magnitude, there are none that are well 
adapted to purposes of navigation. They all have 
a rapid descent to the sea, and none of them, with 
the exception of the two which form her northern 
and southern boundaries, the Rio Grande, and Red 
rivers, rising in a highly elevated region. They 
soon “run out,” as the phrase is, and afford only 
an exceedingly precarious and expensive means of 
sending the products of the interior toamarket,and 
are at the present time only used as a matter of 
necessity, till better and more convenient high- 
ways shall be opened. These future highways are 
to be Railroads. It is upon the construction of 
these works that the future prosperity of Texas 
must depend. Her progress will be measured by 
the extent to which they are carried. They are 
to be instrumental of her greatness. This fact is 
now universally felt and acknowledged, and as the 
people of the State are awake to the importance 
and value of these works, and are determined to 
make every effort for the purpose of securing their 
construction, and as this is an entirely new field, 
and as it is of the highest importance that the first 
steps in all great enterprises should be in the right 
direction, we have taken occasion to refer partic- 
ularly to the subject of railroad construction in 
this State, for the purpose of aiding the efforts 
now making, by presenting before her people the 
most approved plans of construction pursued in 
those which have, on the whole, achieved the 
greatest success in this direction. 

The first point to be considered in undertaking 
a railroad in Texas is, “how shall the money for 
railroads be obtained?” for all, after this, is the 
simplest process imaginable. But'in this State, 
the only question is a very serious one. Texas is 
tich in property, and not poor in money, except 


munities they have left. Whatever was valuable |r investments of a permanent character. Where 





in the older States, they see may be made still 





opportunities for investmelit are so great, we can- 
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not expect that the people will voluntarilly put 
their money into a work that will only produce 8 
and 10, or even 16 per cent per annum. It is 
therefore a common saying, that. Texas has no 
money to put into railroads. This is true, provid- 
ed she can get them without; but she cannot un- 
less she does something, imuch, herself. But she’ 
cannot do all. She must make her credits, and 
those of her people, available to supply, as fax as 
possible, the lack of domestic means. Other 
States have built their railroads by the use of 
credits; so must Texas, or go without them, for 
some time to come, to say the least... How'shiall 
this be done, is the question. Texas, though a 
distant field, presents many strong attractions to 
capitalists. There, every kind of property is ata 
very low price, from its great abundance and its 
distance from market. Introduce railroads into 
the state, and both personal and landed property 
would be doubled, and quadrupled, as if by magic. 
This increase of value is the margin for profit for 
the active and enterprising, who will identify their 
own interests with those of the country, and de- 
velop its resources. But it is not expected that 
capitalists will be found who will undertake rail- 
roads in Texas, merely for the incidental advan- 

tages that are to flow from their construction. 

To secure these works, the people of Texas must 
of themselves contribute a sufficient amount to 
their projects to render entirely secure,any foreign 
aid they may need, to secure their construction. 

Texas must furnish the security, and then no diffi- 
culty will be found in getting the money upon it; 

for it is only then that the incidental advantages 

we have referred to, can be made instrumental in 

influencing capitalists to lend their aid. 

The state has disclaimed the policy of lending 
her credit direct to rallroads. This would be well, 
were there no blemish upon this credit. States 
should never connect themselves with railroads. 
But such aid as the state in her sovereign capaci- 
ty could give, such as grants of lands, has been 
freely extended. To her most important roads, 
Texas has granted eight sections of land per mile. 
These lands may be taken at choice, wherever 
they can be found. This provision is one of great 
value, but will not be regarded as sufficient, but 
only as comulative security for aloan. In most 
cases the lands cannot be found on the line of the 
proposed roads ; so that their value cannot be so 
much affected by their construction, as they would 
be were they within their immediate vicinity. 
The attempt to bring out Texas roads with no 
other security than these lands, is premature, and 
is a great error. The schemes will not be taken 
up upon Ais, and all attempts to bring them upon 
the market without other basis, is to prejudice pub- 
lic opinion, and defeat the very object intended. 

The Texas people must put a portion of their 
own money into their roads. There are many rea- 
sons for this, besides the necessity for doing so. 
They should retain the control of them in their 
own hands. It should be a leading object with 
them to create a domestic interest in these works, 
as a means of educating their people up to a prop- 
er idea of their importance, and to qualify them- 
selves for their proper superintendence and man- 
agement. No railroad can prosper that is not 
sustained by the sympathies and good wishes of 
the community in which it is situated. A road 





frequently wants something beside dusiness, toin- 


sure success. Where a community invests a con- 
sideraole portion of their own means in a road, 
their good will is secured as a matter of course, 
and a purchaser of its securities finds that he has 
not only an actual basis for their safety, but a 
gvarantee that such ‘road, which cannot be mis- 
managed without sacrificing the interests of par- 
ties most to be benefitted by its success, will be 
well managed. 

T6 entitle companies to borrow for new works, 
an amount of domestic stock subscriptions, equal 
to the sum sought to be borrowed, has been re- 
garded as hécedsary. * This is now an established 
rule. It has a value for numerous reasons, which 
will soon apply with as much force to Texas, as to 
any other portion of the ‘country. When a rea- 
sonable amount of domestic means cannot be 
raised, the presumption is, that there is not sufti- 
cient business on the line of the proposed road to 
support it, when built. Could railroads be built 
entirely upon credits, it is easy to see that no 
check whatever could be placed upon their indis- 
criminate and unwise construction. The rule that 
we have given imposes this check, at the same 
time it regulates their healthy construction and 
management, and renders secure beyond a perad- 
venture, all its creditors. The lands granted by 
the state, however, may be regarded as equivalent 
to a stock subscription equal to one quarter of the 
cost of the roads, leaving only an equal amount to 
be provided for by domestic means, to furnish a 
sufficient basis for a loan. 

Many portions of the western states have secur- 
ed the construction of railroads, when a snfficient 
amount of individual stock could not be obtained, 
by the use of the credits of municipal corporations, 
such as cities and counties. There is of course 
some objections to resorting to such, as by doing 
so, they embark in enterprises that are entirely 
foreign to the objects of their original organiza- 
tion. Their use, however, has not been attended 
with any injurious consequences either to the cor- 
porations or to the public; but on the other hand 
it has been productive of a vast amount of good. 
Numerous railroads, among which may be num- 
bered some of our most valuable lines, could have 
been built inno other way. The use of cvunty cre- 
dits has been carried to such an extent in Ohio, that 
there is hardly a county in the state that has not 
loaned its credit to one or more roads, and they 
have been so usefulin this particular, that the 
magnificent railway system of that state may be 
said to be based upon the credits of her counties. 
These credits, though regarded with some hesita- 
tion inthe outset, are now considered as the best se- 
curities offered in this market, and with the good 
opinion that exists in reference to them, they are 
not rated above their true value. In fact no better 
security can be made than that based upon the 
aggregate property of a county, which is yearly 
increasing in value, and upon the whole of which 
the debt created is a direct lien. 

If the people of Texascan make up one half of 
the cost of their roads by stocks taken from indi- 
viduals and counties, they will find no difficulty in 
building theirroads. The other moiety they can 
borrow upon the security ofthe frst. If they can- 
not, they will as a general thing have to postpone 
their schemes tillthey acquire greater strength. 
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With regard to routes, the people of the state 
are the best judges upon this subject. For freights, 
which for some time to come will be the leading 


bi an Fads, the most convenientroutes 
will be ec water by the shortest 
line, j mth the Ie . Some of the more 


important “roads that are Ey are the Mata- 
gorda Bay and San Antonio, the Houston ¢ Aus- 
tin, and the Hendersoh aud Bolivar Point, Roads, 

The most promising of ‘these projects at the pre- 
sent time is the Henderson and Bolivar Pvint road, 

for the reason that it traverses the longest settled, 

best cultivated and richest portion of the state 

and terminates at its best harbor. The country 
traversed by this road is the only densely settled 
part of the state. From Bolivar Point, on the Gal- 
veston bay, to Henderson, the distance is 200 miles. 
The first 80 miles traverses the Sugar belt of Tex- 
as. For the remainder of the distance Colton igs 
the leading product. The entire country travers- 
ed is one of the most fertile and largest producing 
portions of the south, the products of which, al- 
ready would afford anample support to a first class 
road. This sectionis now without any convenient 
outlet ; the nearest navigable being the Red river, 
which is well known to be the most difficult of 
navigation of all the branches of the Mississippi. 
A greater part of the products of eastern Texas 
are now waggoned to this river, and then sent 
down, at great expense, to New Orleans, which is 
the principal port of Eastern Texas at the present 
time, for the want of access to those within her 
own borders. The object of the Henderson and 
Bolivar Point railroad is to supply the convenient 
and appropriate outlet for eastern Texas, and with 
this view, is receiving the warm and efficient sup- 
port not of the population residing immediately 
upon its line, but of distant parties who have in- 
terest in this state. 

It is also designed to push this road north from 

Henderson to Fulton, on the Red river, for the pur- 
pose of connecting with the railroad now in pro- 
gress from Vicksburgh to the above point, by way 
of Little Rock. 
The Henderson road will be of the easiest and 
cheapest construction. No river of any magni- 
tude will be crossed in the whole distance. The 
general aspect of the country is level, There will 
be little or no rock work upon the entire line. The 
country traversed is healthy in the highest degree, 
and is almost entirely free from the fever and ague, 
so prevalent in some of the western states. 

We are gratified to learn that measures are in 
progress which promise the immediate commence- 
ment of the above road. The population uponits 
route are both able and willing to furnish a con- 
siderable portion of the means necessary for its 
construction. In addition we know the project to 
be viewed with favor by capitalists, and parties 
engaged in Texas trade, who stand ready to ex- 
tend efficient aid as soon as the project is brought 
before the public. 

We are very anxious to see this project succeed, 
as we are all others that are properly brought 


out. It is by having the resources of fexas prop- 
erly opened up to public inspection that they ca 
be fairly appreciated and understood, and eve- 
ry moment now lost, will be felt in the future pro 
gress of this great state. 


E, F. Drake, of'Kenia, has been elected Presi- 








Other portions of the country are compelled to do 
the same, and Texas cannot expect to do better, 


of the Dayton and Xenia Coa) road, 


(etre of the Dayton and Western road, an 
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tions to Railraods 

The Supreme court of Pennsylvania, has just 
decided corporate subscriptions for railroad pur- 
poses to be constitutional, thus disposing of the re- 
cent cases pending before that tribunal. Great in- 
terest was felt in the result, as the decision of the 
court involved the question of the validity of a 
large number of subscriptions. The decision will 
be received with great satisfaction by numerous 
companies, and by the puplic. 

The following is an abstract of the opinion as de- 
livered by Chief Justice Black : 

OPINION. 


After a briefrecapitulation of the principal points 
and principles which settle the cause, the Judge 
proceeds : 

1st. In determining whether the act of the Le- 
gislature is constitutional, we must look to the 
body of the constitution itself for thereasons. The 
general principles of justice, liberty and right, not 
contained nor expressed in that instrument, are 
no proper elements to base a judicial decision 
upon. 

2d. Ifsuch an act be a written general grant 
of legislative power, that is, if being a law, and if 
it be not forbidden expressly or impliedly, either 
by the state or Federal Constitution it is valid. 


3d. To make it void, it must be clearly not an 
exercise of legislative authority, or else be forbid- 
den so plainly as to leave the case free from all 
doubt. 


4th An Act of Assembly authorising subscriptions 
by a city to the stock of a railroad corporation is 
not forbidden in article first, section 18, of the 
State Constitution; that section not being a re- 
striction upon the legislative authority ot the two 
Houses, but a bestowal of privilege upon the sep- 
arate branches. 


5th. Such act does not impair the obligation of 
any existing contracts, nor does it attempt an im- 
possibility by creating a contract; but merely au- 
thorises the corporations to make one if they shall 
see proper. 

6th. This is not such an injury to plaintiffs’ 
lands, goods or persons, that they are entitled to 
judicial remedy for it, agreeably to section 11, ar- 
ticle 9. It is no injury at all, except on the gra- 
tuitous assumption that it is forbidden in some 
other part of the constitution. 


7th. It does not violate the right of acquiring, 
possessing, or protecting property secured by sec- 
tion first, article nine. The right of property is 
not so absolute but that it may be taxed for pub- 
lic benofit. 


8th. This is not a taking of private property for 
public use without compensation, contrary to Sec. 
10, article 9. When property is not seized and di- 
rectly appropriated to public use, though subject- 
ed in the hands of the owner to greater burdens 
than before, it is not taken. 


9th. It cannot be said that. the plaintiffs will be 
deprived of their property in violation of section 
lith, article 9th. The settled meaning of the word 
eprive, as there used, is the same as that of tak- 
€n in sec. 10, 

10th. An act of assembly to authorise the tak- 
ng of private property for public use, would be 
Hee ustitutional, because it would not be legisla- 
a but a mere decree between private parties ; 

Ut this is no taking in any sense, for any purpose 
or for any uses. 

11th. Plaintiffs have no ground for complaint 
pe ey the acts of Assembly now in question, be- 
par Cray | authorise the creation of a public debt, 

which they may be required hereafter to pay a 
part in the shape of taxes; for by taxation alone 
can any harm ever come to them. 
12th. If it be within the scope of our legislative 
bowers, with consent of the local authorities, to 
Hpi assessments of local taxes for the purpose 
be assisting the corporation to build railroads, 


i 






roads la’ plementary thereto, are about to create a 
ectionable. publie debt for public purposes, in which the city 


18th. ‘Taxation is a legislative right and duty,|has an interest, it will be as valid and binding as 
which must be exercised by the general assembly |if it had been largely contracted to accomplish any 
through the medium of laws passed by them un-| other public purpose for the benefit of the city. 
der their authority. Injunclion refused. 


14th. The power of the Assembly with refer-| We aiso give the argument of Judge Woodward 
ence to taxation is limited by their owndiscretion, in the same case, that our readers may see the 


For its abuse, members are accountable to nobod ae 
rhe inate a constituents. . grounds upon which the decision of the court was 


16th. By taxation is meant a certain mode of| based, and as a convenient reference for compan- 
raising ay for public prmason, in vaieh ae ies who may have similar questions raised in re- 
community that pays it has an interest. e gard to securities they may hold. 
waa ae 9 FBT, SORER EM AR, Sharpless, et. al,. vs. the City of Philadelphia.— 
16th. The act of the Legislature authorizing OPINION OF JUSTICE WOODWARD. 
contributions to be levied for a more private pur-| The acts of Assembly whose constitutionality is 
pose or for a purpose which, although public, is/drawn in question, were approved on the 6th day 
one in which the people, from whom they are ex-|of May, 1852, and the 9th of April, 1853, respec- 
acted, have no interest, would not be law, but ajtively. By the first, the constituted authorities of 
sentence commanding a judicial payment of a cer-|the city of Philadelphia, the incorporated districts 
tainsum by one portion or class of people t0|jin the county of Philadelphia, the borough of Eas- 
another. The power to make such an order is not|ton in the county of Northampton, and the coun- 
legislative but judicial, and was not given to the/|ties of Monroe and Pike, or either of them are au- 
Assembly by the general grant of legislative au-|thorised to subscribe for shares in the capital 
thority. stock of the “Philadelphia, Easton and Water Gap 
17th. But to make a tax law unconstitutional | railroad company,” provided that no subscription 
when thus granted, it must be apparent that the|by any municipal corporation, authorised by this 
community taxed can have no possible interest in|seetion to subscribe to the capital stock of said 
in the purpose to which their money is to be| company, shall exceed ten per cent on the assess- 
applied. This is more especially true if it be|ed valuation of the real and personal estate in the 
a local tax. Local authorities have themselves|city, district, borough or county, making such 
levied taxed in pursuance of an act of Assem-/subscription. By the other of these acts, the city 
bly. of Philadelphia is authorised to subscribe for 10,- 
18th. If therefore, making arailroad be a mere/(00 shares, in the capital stock of the Hempfield 
private affair, or if the people of Philadelphia have} railroad company, and “the said city may be re- 
manifestly no interest in the railroads which run|presented at elections and other meetings of the 
to and towards the city from Easton and from|said company, by agents duly authorised to act by 
Wheeling then the laws are unconstiutional. resolutions of the councils thereof.” To enabie 
19th. But if railroads are not private affairs,|the city to pay for these stocks, both acts empow- 
are but public improvements, then it is the right/er the city ‘‘to borrow money to pay therefor, and 
and duty of the State to advance commerce and/to make provision for the principal and interest so 
promote the welfare of the people by making, or| borrowed, as in other cases of loans to said city.” 
causing them to be made, at the public expense.| By an ordinance of the city councils, passed in 
20th. If the State declines to make desirable or|the forms of the charter, on the 10th of March, 
public improvements, she may permit it to be|1853, the mayor was authorised on certain cundi- 
done by companies. The fact that itis made by|tions, to subscribe for ten thousand shares in the 
a private corporation does not take away its|capital stock of the Philadelphia and Water Gap 
character as a public work. railroad company; and by a similar ordinance of 
21st. The right of the company, by which it is}the 4th April, 1853, he was authorised uncondi- 
made to be compensated for the expense of con-|tionally, to subscribe for 10,000 shares in the capi- 
structing it, by taking tolls for its use, though itjtal stock of the Hempfield railroad company, 
gives the corporation an interest in it, does not|which he did on the 10th of May, 1853. 
extinguish the interest of the puble nor make the} To restrain the city authorities from making 
work private, because, to say nothing of other ad-|these subscriptions, and from issuing bonds, if al- 
vantages, though the public may pay toll, stilljready made, the Relators, who are citizens and 
they can travel on it much cheaper than without| owners ofreal and personal estate in the said city, 
it. apply to this court for a writ of injunction. The 
22d. The State may, therefore, rightfully aid in|city pleads the authority of the Acts of Assembly 
the execution of such public works by delegating|for the subscriptions. The Relators allege that 
to corporations the right of eminent domain as/these Acts are unconstitutional and void. This is 
she always does, or by an exertion of the taxing] the issue on the record. 


power, as she has done very often. It is material to observe, that neither of the 
23d. The right of local authorities to tax a par-| railroads are within the city of Philadelphia. The 
ticular city for local improvement, is as clear a/ frst named begins at a point north of Vine street, 
right as tolay a general tax for any public purpose| which is the northern boundary of the city, and 
whatsoever. runs by the most expedient and practicable route 
24th. If the State having constitutional power|to or near the Borough of Easton, and thence by 
can create a State debt by a subscription in be-|various authorised connections and extensions to 
half of the whole people to the stock of private|a point called Waverly, on the New York and Erie 
Corporations engaged in making public works, it|railroad, where it touches the northern boundary 
follows, from what has been before said, that she|of the state, in the county of Bradford. 
may authorize a city or district to do the same} The Hempfield railroad was incorporated, to be 
thing, provided such city or district has a special|laid with one or more tracks from Greensburg, in 
interest in the work to be so aided. Westmoreland county, where it intersects the Cen- 
25th. There is not a case in which we can deter-| tral railroad, to some point near to West Newton, 
mine as matter of law that the city has no interest|in said county, and thence by authorised connec- 
in the proposed railroads. That this is true as}tions and extensions, through Washington eounty, 
matter of fact, has not even been asserted in argu-| Pennsylvania, and Ohio county, Virginia, to the 
ment ; only a little more than intimated. city of Wheeling. This road is said to be at its 
26th Ifthe Legislature and the Councils decide| nearest point three hundred miles from the city of 
that the city has an interest large enough tojustify| Philadelphia. It must be assumed that the design 
these subscriptions, we cannot gainsay this with-| of one of these roads was to facilitate trade and 
out declaring its interest to be flatly impossible,|commerce between the city of Philadelphia, and 
and to do that would be absurd. the northern portions of Pennsylvania and New 
27th. Finally if the authorities of the city, in| York—of the other to. bring increased trade. 





‘Sting to tax payers the relation which these 


accordance with their charter, and with certain|travel on the Central railroad, in which the. city 








of Philadelphia owns $4,000,000 of stock, as well 
as to establish a direct communication between | 
the said city and the valley of the Ohio at the city’ 
of Wheeling. 

Though it is possible to imagine that the city of 
Philadelphia might be able to make provision for 
the payment of the loans authorised by these acts 
of Assembly, out of rents of property, dividends on 
stocks, exchange or sale of stocks, legacies and 
such like resources; yet taxation was the power 
evidently intended to be conferred. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which we have to decide, may be 
stated thus: Had the Legislature constitutional 
power to authorise the city of Philadelphia to sub- 
scribe for stock in the railroad companies, to bor- 
row money to pay the subscriptions, and to levy 
taxes to pay the loans? 


We make considerable progress in the discussion 
of any question by stating it properly. From the 
statement of the present question it is apparent 
that some matters which entered largely into the 
discussion at bar, have no necessary connection 
with it. The policy of such legislation is in no de- 
gree a question for the judiciary. That belongs 
exclusively to the people and their representatives. 
Nor have the doctrines of eminent domain anything 
to do with the question before us. It is said there 
are but two modes under our constitution, in which 
the public may take private property—the one by 
virtue of what is called eminent domain, when the 
compensation is secured by the constitution—the 
other, by taxation, when compensation is provided 
for—except what results incidentally from a re- 
publican form of government. 


Ido not agree with one of the learned counsel in 
the West Chester case, who argued that there is 
no distinction between eminent domain and 
taxation, I think there is. Both are exercises of 
sovereignty, but the former has respect to the 
property of individuals, and is regulated only by 
the public exigencies, whilst the latter respects the 
whole community, or whole classes of individuals, 
and is regulated by some standard prescribed by 
law. Again, when private property is taken for 
public use, compensation must be made, and that 
must be in money and cannot be in kind—Van- 
horn’s Lessee, vs. Dorrance 2d—Dallas. Sutton’s 
heirs, vs. city of Louisville, 5th Dana, 29. Money, 
said Lord Mansfield, is the measure of value. In 
some sense money is property, but when our con- 
stitution requires compensation in money to be 
made for property taken for public use, it marks a 
distinction between money and property—be- 
tweer value and its measure. But taxation is a 
public demand, not for property in the sense of the 
constitution, but for money or personal services, 
and that without compensation. Trueunder most 
tax laws, property may be seized and sold in de- 
fault of payment in money, but this only as means 
to an end, just as the body may be imprisoned if 
property cannot befound. Nor are these distinc- 
tions disproved by the instance put in argument, 
of money seized to pay troops on the point of mu- 
tiny in the face of an invading foe, when it was 
said ifcompensation be made it must be in kind. 
The answer is, that such a seizure would beneither 
the exercise of eminent domain nor the power of 
taxation, but of martial law. In adequate emer- 
gencies, martial law suspends the Habeas Corpus, 
inflicts summary punishments, and appropriates 
private property without regard to the guaranties 
of the constitution. Inter arma silent leges. But 
in the operations of civil government, the legisla- 
ture exercises its constitutional sovereignty, some- 
times in taking specific property from individuals 
for aprice, and devoting it to publicuse, and some- 
times by imposing a tax on property, without 
change of its title or its use. 

What we have to deal with here is the constitu- 
tionality of laws for taxation, and all those clauses 
of the constitution, and all the ents of coun- 
sel which apply to legislation, founded onthe emi- 
nent domain, are beside the point, and may be laid 
out of the discussion. . 

Do I take undue liberty with the question, in 
thus shearing it of much matter which distinguish- 
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not tax laws? The words of the enactments as we 
have seen import taxation. The complainants so 
understand them, for they tell us they are“‘bound 


|by law, and do pay all taxes justly assessed and 


levied on their property in the city of Philadel- 
phia,” and they charge that by said subscriptions 
and the issuing of said bonds, the debt of said city 
now exceeding seven millions and ahalf of dollars 
would be greatly increased, the credit thereof se- 
riously impaired, and the taxes chargeable and to 
be ‘levied in the said city upon the property of your 
orators and their fellow citizens will be greatly 
augmented. 


Beside, if these acts affect city property atall, it 
must be through taxation for the specified roads 
are not to touch the city nor to “take” an inch of 
its property, within the meaning of the tenth sec- 
tion of the bill of rights. Taking private property 
and applying it specifically to a public object, is 
one thing—assessing property with public taxes 
according to a predetermined standard, is quite 
another thing. These acts mean the latter and not 
the former, if their words be regarded; if the in- 
terpretation of the complainants be received, or 
if the distinctions of the constitution between emi- 
nent domain and taxation be not obliterated. 


Considering, therefore, these acts of Assembly 
as providing for objects which are to be attained 
through taxation, I next proceed to notice briefly 
the principles on which the constitutionality of 
such legislation is to be tested. 

The striking peculiarity in the civil and _politi- 
cal condition of the people of this country, is that 
they live under the jurisdiction of two seperate 
and distinct governments ; both formed by them- 
selves ; and the powers of each limited by written 
Constitutions. The people of Pennsylvania, made 
absolutely free, sovereign and independent on the 
fourth day of July, 1776, settled for themselves a 
frame of government which, as modified in the 
present Constitution, organizes the various depart- 
ments of a republican government, Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial ; and vests in them, not 
specific and enumerated powers, but Legislative 
power, Executive power and Judicial power. 
Whatever in the nature of these three govern- 
mental powers (and for their nature we must re- 
fer ourselves to the principles of political science) 
belongs to these departments respectively, but 
not without limitations. The Bill of Rights isa 
series of reservations, out of the powers granted 
to those departments, and concludes with a 
solemn declaration in these words: “To guard 
against transeressions of the high powers which 
we have delegated we declare that every thing in 
this article is excepted out of the general p wers 
of government, and shall forever remain inviolate.” 
The primary question. therefore, that arise upon 
the constitutionality of an act of Assembly, are 
first, is is in the nature of Legislative power, and 
secondly, does it trench upon any of the reserva- 
tions in the Bill of Rights ? Ifthe first of these 
questions can be answered affirmatively, and the 
other negatively, the resulting conclusion is that 
the act is constitutional. So far in regard to the 
State Constitution. 

The Federal Constitution. sprung from the ex- 
perienced neeessities of the States of the Confedera- 
cy, and was formed out of the powers specifically 
granted and enumerated by the people. To the 
extent of the powers granted, this instrument re- 
strains the Sovereignty of the States, but the 
“ powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it is the States 
are reserved to the Statesrespectively or to the peo- 
ple.” Because the people are more largely represent- 
edin the State Government than in the National ; 
and because the powers granted tothe Federal Gov- 
ernmentare in derogation of State rights, the rule 
of strict construction, as applied to these grants, is 
obviously conservative and just, though not univer- 
sally admitted. 

The people are the sources of all political 
powers. They enumerate those they grant to the 
Federal government and those they reserve from 
the State Government. The Legistlative power 
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legislative, not found in one or the other of these 
enumerations, and the only question additional to 
those already stated, that can arise on the Con- 
stitutionality of a State law, is, does it contravene 
the grants in the Federal Constitution ? 

But this question need not be considered here, 
for in all that has been said against these acts of 
assembly, they have not been charged with con- 
travening any of the grants in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Recurring therefore, to the questions stated, I 
proceed to enquire first, whether these acts of 
Assembly are according to the nature of Legis- 
lative power. 

That taxation is a legislative power, has never 
been questioned in this country, In despotic gov- 
ernments, itis usurped by the supreme executive, 
and in the limited monarchy of Great Britain, it 
has sometimes been exercised by the king, but 
always with popular discontents ; and in the. in- 
stance of Charles the first, to the loss of his head. 
The people have long since regained this right, 
and it is now vested in parliament. 


Here it was claimed for our colonial Legislatures 
against the legislative body of the mother country, 
where we were unrepresented, and as soon as the 
people became free, they brought it as near home 
to themselves as possible, by providing in all 
their constitutions, that revenue bills should 
originate in the House of Representatives, where 
they are most largely and directly represented. 
Yet there is nothing about this power in our Con- 
stitution, except what is impelled from the pro- 
vision just referred to. Government presupposes 
the power of taxation, and cannot exist without it; 
and because it is not denied in the bill of rights, 
itis granted in the general grant of Legislative 
power. In the Federal Constitution it is express- 
ly given to the Legislative body. This indicates 
at once, the distinction of the theory of the two 
constitutions, and the sense of the country that it 
is a legislative power. 

But is said that this power cannot be delegated. 
Strictly speaking, none of the powers of govern- 
ment can be delegated. They are vested in co- 
ordinate departments, to be exercised, and with- 
out the right of transfer. But the Legislature 
may provide agencies through whom to exercise 
the power of taxation, and that is not properly 
called a delegation or transfer of the power, which 
is merely an exercise of it through a suitable agent. 
Accordingly from the beginning of our govern- 
ment, the Legislature have divided the State into 
counties, townships, school districts, boroughs 
and cities, and have provided for the appointment 
or election of certain tax officers, in their re- 
spective localities, and have authorized them to 
assess, collect, and apply taxes. This has been, 
not so much a delegation of the power of taxation 
to those municipal divisions, as the exercise of it 
through and by means of chosen agencies. In 
exact accordance with this kind of Legislation which 
having been coeval with the constitution, affords 
the best interpretation of it, these acts of Assem- 
bly authorize one of the municipal districts of the 
State “ to make provision for the payment of the 
money borrowed, as in other cases of loans to 
said city.” Was this a delegation of the Legisla- 
tive function ?—How could the Legislature make 
provision for the repayment of the borrowed 
money, as in other cases of loans to said city ? 
Their faculties are all Legislative. They have no 
executive power, and the Constitution and habits 
of this body, uufit them for applying rules which 
it is their province to prescribe. They are oblig- 
ed to act through chosen agencies when provid- 
viding for the revenues of the State. State taxes, 
the internal employment system, common schools, 
and all State objects, have to be entrusted to 
agents, though the power that controls them re- 
sides in the Legislature. In the same manner, 
when the Legislature would tax the citizens of the 
city of Philadelphia, to build the railroads in 
question, they must use the hand of some agent, 
and whose could be more wisely selected than 
that of the “ constituted authorities” of the city ? 


| And even that hand is not forced to the work, but 
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employed only with the consent of the body to 
which it belongs—a circumstance which indicates 


the moderation of legislative power. But the ob- 


jection most insisted on, has reference, not to the 


legislative power of taxation, nor to the agencies 
ed in aid of its exercise, but to the objects and 


purposes to which it is applied. These are to con- 


struct railroads outside of the geographical limits 
of this city. Whilst the constitutional power of 
the Legislature, to create, renew and extend the 
charters of municipal oporations is admitted, it is 
maintained that municipal administration is the 
only purpose for which they exist; and it is denied 
thatlegislative power can tax them for any other. 


By subscribing to the stock of these railroad 

companies, the city of Philadelphia will become a 
member of the companies. They are private cor- 
porations.] Intending to become common carriers; 
they will assume large responsibilities a share of 
which must fall on each corporator. The enter- 
prise is costly and hazardous, and may result in 
great pecuniary profits, or in disastrous losses. Is 
it a municipal purpose? Does it come within the 
circle of objects which municipal corporations were 
designed to accomplish? Without going into the 
history and common law of such corporations, I 
unhesitatingly answer these questions in the ne- 
gative. There is no congruity between such an 
enterprise and the legitimate purposes of municipal 
corporations. They were designed to regulate the 
internal affairs of the places in which they were 
located. Police, Health, Streets, Lanes, Alleys, 
and the like are the appropriate subjects of mu- 
nicipal administration, and thougha city may go 
beyond its boundaries to purchase necessaries of 
its existence, safety and comfort, yet its jurisdic- 
tion is properly exercised only within its territorial 
limits, and on subjects than pertain to its domestic 
economy and well being. Railroads to connect 
distant points of country—to develope physical re- 
sources, and to promote commerce are great pub- 
lic bene factions and emphatic expressions of the 
energies of an age distinguished for activity and 
and bold adventure. But they come not within, 
or near to that class of objects, which we have been 
taught to consider as municipal purposes. Yet 
when the Legislature enables a city to lend a hand 
to such enterprizes, where is the constutitional 
provision, which the Judiciary can say is violated ? 
The power of taxation is unrestrained in the Con- 
stitution, both as to extent and purpose. Municipal 
corporations are not defined in the Constitution, 
nor in any general statute. If we go to the Com- 
mon Law, that teaches us, they may be formed by 
a prescription, by statute, or by royal charter and 
that their ordinary purposes are such as I have in- 
dicated, but it imposes no restraints on Legislative 
power in respect to them. On the contrary, a lear- 
ned writer informs us that “in England the Legis- 
lature has not often exercised the power of crea- 
ting municipal corporations, because it has been 
esteemed a flower of the prerogative—Where the 
ordinary regulations alone are necessary, the King 
incorporates, by charter, but when it is thought 
proper to invest the intended body with eztra- 
ordinary power or privilege, the aid of Parliament 
is necessary.” Again, “the statute may invest the 
body with powers contrary to the general rules of 
law, but they must be granted in clear and unam- 
biguous words.” Again, he says “itis quite unne- 
cessary to say what privileges may be granted, or 
Tegulations prescribed to a corporation by an Act 
of Parliament, for the power of the Legislature in 
this respect cannot be defined. (Willock on Munici- 
Pal Corporations, Sec, 10. 12 and 226.) 

Without saying that with us, this power cannot 
be defined, it must be admitted it has not been. 
The people alone, are competent to set bounds to 
“ clearly granted and unquestionable power. The 
Judiciary cannot assign limits to that which the 
people have decreed shall be unlimited. If they 
could, the judiciary would be the only real power 
in the state and might hinder the most salutary 
legislation. Are we to set aside these enactments 

Cause they do not harmonize with our ideas of 
mMuuicipal purposes ? This is the most solid ground 


to which we have been pointed, but is not strong 
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enough to sustain a decree. I have no doubt of 
the right and duty of the judiciary to declare a 


law unconstutitutional, when it clearly contravenes 
any of the provisions of the State, or Federal Con- 
stitutions, but it is a power to be exercised with 
great caution. For nearly fifty years of our poli- 
tical existence, under the Constitution of 1790, no 
act of Assembly was set aside for unconstitutiona- 
lity —Judges claimed the power, and said they 
wonld exercise it in clear eases, but in all that pe- 
riod, no case arose, which in their judgment, was 
clear enough to justify the exercise of the power, 
and it is well known that that great light ofthisBench, 
so recently extinguished, stood opposed, for many 
years, to the existence of any such Judicial power. 
Since the Constitution of 1838 was adopted, seve- 
ral acts of Assembly have been declared unconsti- 
tutional, but they were all clear cases. When the 
Legislature disregards the distribution made by 
the powers of government, among the three co-or- 
dinate departments—or the reservations of the Bill 
of Rights—or the grants to the government of the 
United States; the Judiciary, whose office it is to 
expound the law, may, and I hold are bound to de- 
clare the act unconstitutional and void. — But on 
lower ground than this, and especially on ground 
so low, as the equivocal and undefined purposes 
of municipal corporations, acts of assembly have 
never been declared unconstitutional. It was said 
in the argument, and authorities were exhibited 
to prove that the constitutionatily oflegislation, si- 
milar to this we are considering, has been asserted 
in seven States of the Confederacy. These con- 
curring opinions of the Courts around us, sitting 
under State Constitutions similar in their structure 
to ours, are entitled to great respect, and seem to 
show that the corrective of this species of legis- 
tation, novel as it unquestionably is, and pernicious, 
as many believe, is with the people, and not with 
the courts. 

The power of Legislation by Representatives of 
their own choosing, is one of the invaluable privi- 
leges of the people. It is this which makes them 
a free State. This is self government--the best of 
all powers of government, and therefore least in 
need of clogs and restraints. When, through inad- 
vertence, this power is applied to objects forbidden 
by the letter of the Constitution, the interposition 
of the judicial arm, is properly invoked. But so long 
as it keeps within is appointed orbit, Judges can- 
not interfere with its progress, without themselves 
departing from their proper sphere. 

It remains to consider briefly the second question 
proposed, does this Legislation trench on the Bill 
of Rights. The first section of that instrument is 
relied on, which enumerates among the inherent 
and indefeasible rights of man, that of,“acquiring, 
possessing and protecting property-” 

It must never be forgotten that the *‘Declaration 
of rights” as the 9th article of our constitution is 
called, is part of a frame of civil government, and 
is to be construed with reference to the whole in- 
strument, of which it is a part. When, therefore, 
“the right of aquiring, possessing and protecting 
property,” is averted it does not mean to exempt 
property from fazation! since without taxation 
civil government cannot exist. Nor does it mean 
to exempt it from the prerogative of eminent do- 
main, for o right to take private property for pu- 
blic use, is else where expressly asserted, and wi- 
thout this also, government could not exist pros- 
perously, if indeed at all. 


The acquisition, protection and defence guaran- 
teed, must be consistcnt with and subordinate to 
these first principles else one part of the Constitu- 
tion destroys the other, and so the government 
is dissolved. I am clearly of opinion, that this sec- 
tion cannot be set up against atax law. Nor is 
there any clause in the Declaration of Rights, which 
restrains the Legislative power of taxation. I know 
this may seem to some a startling proposition, but 
rightly considered, there is nothing alarming 
in it. 

The great conservative principle, which lies at 
the base of our institutions, is popular represent- 
ation, and it was, doubtless, a profound reliance on 
this principle, which induced the framers of our 





Constitution, to plant in the Legislature, the taxing 
power without stint or restraint. And as the tree 
is best known by its fruits, so are the results of 
experience, the best test of political theories. In 
those Governments where suffrage and represent- 
ation have been witheld from the masses, men and 
property have been taxed to support Royalty and 
Aristocracy in costly magnificence—to carry on 
wars bred by the bad passions of rule, or to con- 
struct expensive and useless works, as memorials 
of individual grandeur.—How different with us! 
Taxation by the General Government, indirectly 
applied, is limited to the necessities of economical 
administration.—Taxation in Pennsylvania, beyond 
the ordinary purposes of Government, has been de- 
voted to the education of the ignorant, relief of the 
insane, the dumb, theblind. To the construction 
of highways and bridges and canals, and railroads. 
These are the purposes to which a RepuBLicaNn 
GOVERNMENT, applies the power of taxation, and 
when so applied, it is a beneficent power. Even 
though incongruously blended with municipal pur- 
poses as in the instances before us it is by no means 
clear, it will not be productive of more good than 
evil. And that it will never be long perverted to 
injurious use, is as certain as the law of self preser- 
vation, for so long as the people rule themselves, 
it is impossible to anticipate that they will employ 
any of the powers of government, for their own op- 

pression. The fact is, the internal improvements 
of Pennsylvania, ill contrived and badly managed, 

as in some instances they have been, have added 
incalculably to the material wealth of the State, 
and the taxation they have occasioned, ifit seemed 
high as compared with former standards, sinks 
into insignificance, when compared with taxation 
in other countries, or with the resources of national 
wealth and greatness, which it has multiplied in 
our own. It is easy to imagine possible abuses 

of any unrestricted power, but the voice of our own 
experience (and I know no safer oracle) teaches us, 

that we may safely trust the interests of the future, 

to that form of government, which has been pro- 
ductive of so much happiness and prosperity in 

the past. 

But, not to pursue the subject further, my opin- 
ion is, that upon the received principles of Con- 
stitutional construction, these acts of Assembly 
are Constitutional and not void, consequently that 
the motion for an injunction should be denied. 


TheJudges were divided—three in favor, and two 
against the constitutionality of the law. The fol- 
lowing are the principal points taken by Judge 
Lewis, who dissented from the decision by the 
majority of the court. 
1st. The proposed subscription puts the proper- 
ty of the citizens under the control of a private 
corporation, without their consent, thus depriving 
them of the right of protecting and possessing it 
under the first section of the Bill of Rights. 
2d. It converts the members of a municipal 
government into acorporation, which has nothing 
governmental in its objects; and which, being 
bound by contract, cannot be altered, reformed 
and abolished at the pleasure of the people, and 
therefore violates the 2d section of the Bill of 
Rights. 
3d. It puts the property of the people, without 
their consent, where it cannot be any longer pro- 
tected by free and equal votes—but where prop- 
erty has more votes than men—and thus violates 
the 8th section. 

4th. It deprives the citizen of his property with- 
out a trial by his peers, or due proofs of law, and 
thereby violates the 8th section. 

5th. It takes the property of the citizen with- 
out just compensation, and is therefore a usurpa- 
tion of power not delegated, and also a violation 
of the 10th section. 

§th. It deprives the citizen of land secured to 











hint by patents, deeds and other contracts, and sc 
violates the 17th section. 

7th. No compensation is paid or secured in ad- 
vance to the individuals whose property is to be 
taken as proposed—in violation of the 7th act of 
the new constitution. 

8th. The Legislature might appoint Queen Vic- 
toria, as well as the city corporation, an agent for 
carrying out the schemes of the plaintiffs. 

The Judge concluded by observing in substance, 
that his views in regard to the proposed question 
might be old fashioned—but when the credit of 
the city should be exhausted—when the bonds 
about to be given by the corporation should be- 
come due and payable, when the railroad excite- 
ment should subside—the rich impoverished, and 
the poor driven to destitution, when the citizens 
should become the bondsmen of a private corpor- 
ation, he should have the melancholy satisfaction 
of having endeavored to avert such calamity. 

Judge Lewis concurred with this dissenting 
opinion—but the majority of the court decided in 
favor of the legality of the municipal subscriptions, 
and denied the injunction. 





Railroads Terminatihg at Cincinnati. 

The Cincinnati Price Current, in its annual re- 
view of the trade and commerce of that city gives 
the following notice of the railroads in progress 
aud operation terminating in that city: 

RAILROADS IN OPERATICN. 

Little Miami.—The business on the Little Mia- 
mi railroad has continued to increase, both as re- 
gards freight and passengers. The company are 
now constructing a second track. The following 
is a comparative statement of the earnings of the 





road for twelvemonths ending July 31st: 
Passengers. 
1851-2. 1852-3. 
ANGUS. 20.0 vos voce cece ce 23,095 65 28,777 06 
September ................27,753 72 31,992 92 
IIE 55 55 94.055: vases ah 20,940 76 83,143 69 
NOV ..00 sees coos seve coos 14,985 88 25,586 51 
AIG Gap oes boabase es 12,541 389 22,881 62 
iis Seciiias iiwhenss 11,703 14 28,785 44 
a eee ee 12,280 94 22,745 59 
March 17,592 73 26,982 80 
April... .... Lsab nessa ene 21,399 57 21,416 20 
May.. o seve vee 23,441 81 27,629 08 
June...... ... 24,409 84 88,106 11 
July.. .. 27,3817 82 81,184 62 
Total...............237,862 75 329,181 59 
Freight and Mails, 
1851-2, 1852-8. 
August........055 BE es 25,663 23 21,277 68 
September.,.............-21,421 68 23,494 91 
October........ ......+..26,491 48 27,926 82 


November.... .... ........28,710 09 28,292 27 
SE inn ocb0. sens vdee 22,9386 26 28,739 12 
PEEL oe 18,229 83 26,655 98 
PS 56s ety Sein 15,688 41 21,805 51 
March.... .-21,270 07 27,098 86 
BIT ons oainc cece se0e oven 18,689 34 29,999 82 
Ts vn Ancp ose’ 8469. 80R0 20,905 38 23,098 04 
June ‘ . 19,536 23 21,107 55 
Oe BST His SAS TTS tale 18,362 78 20,882 80 





Total...............257,904 23 299,874 87 
This company is now working the Cincinnati & 
Hillsboro’ road to Hillsboro’, under a contract with 
the latter company. The Cincinnati, Wilmington 
and Zanesville road is also furnishing business to 
the Little Miami road, the former being completed 
from Wilmington to Morrow, on the latter. 
Cincinnati, Hamilion and Dayion.—Business on 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton railroad has 
also largely increased during the year, and the 
present condition of the and its connection 


with other roads, completed and in progress, war- 


obtained privately. 
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rant us in prédicting a further increase in the re-' 
ceipts during the ensuing year. We ‘will refer to 
the several roads that will, when completed, con- 
tribute a large amount of business to the C. H. & 
D. road. The Richmond and New Castle road is 
expected to be finished to the latter place by the 
Ist of November. The Indiana Central road from 
Richmond to Indianapolis, will be completed by 
the middle of October. With both of these com- 
panies business arrangements have been made. 
The latter, with the road from Hamilton to Rich- 
will afford a railroad communication with Indian- 
apolis and New Castle, running through the most 
fertile portions of our neighboring state. The 
Springfield and Columbus road will be open in a 
few weeks to London, a point on the Xenia and 
Columbus railroad, which will afford an outlet to 
Columbus. The Ohio and Indiana road will be 
open to the Mad River Road in October, affording 
an admirable connection with Pittsburgh. The 
Junction road from Sandusky to Cleveland will be 
open for travel in a few weeks. This road will be 
completely ballasted when open for travel, and it 
is said will be one of the best roads in the country. 
The time from Cincinnati to Cleveland by this 
route (via Dayton and Sandusky) will be 844 or 
843 hours. The following statement shows the 
earnings of this road for the 12 months ending Ju- 
ly 81st: 


From passengers. 





1851-2 1852-3 

NU SS 60m 0.5 oS A gv I9 He Khao dieses 15,458 
September 2,502 14,948 
UE bbe ba6 00h) 40s Voorinn 16,306 18,589 
November 11,882 15,285 
SOM ahs i s0 45:05 0a Sutels 11,445 12,112 
PUNE ine obs ,65.00)heas. 04.008 8,736 16,191 
pet EERE RAE 9,893 13,755 
PINCIN S55 is nee aces seks 0's DON 19,244 
TE aero eee 14,314 20,641 
SESS ee rere eee 15,886 21,694 
NOS 55,0 00i:sthes Aa nals ake-6 0 oad 16,315 20,528 
WN sass Sébe.cpesoane (lap ghecd 17,768 23,452 
Freight & Express. Total. 

1851-2 1852-8 1852-4 

Se er Cae 9,552 25,110 
September .........0. 0. 14 12,194 29,137 
eee 5382 11,412 30,001 
November .... 2.2. sess, 907 12,329 27,614 
December ........6 evcee 4,887 11,719 23,831 
PRRUOET o0,00ssacibooras 5,008 13,352 29,548 
Febraary:... .....5.0.. 4,376 13,613 27,368 
RE ere Ly 5.509 16,119 35,368 
DEG is ba siviys 0d dds 6,166 15,899 36,050 
EEA Re ree 7,318 13,366 35,060 
NT aw sao bik oy: alin’ 7,780 11,774 32,302 
DOES 00% wxins wee deee 8,532 10,750 34,202 
TOMA 3 ss5 sd wave 61,724 151,579 865,471 


Ohio and Mississippi—The Ohio and Mississ- 
ippi railroad from Cincinnati to Saint Lonis, is 
progressing with decided activity and vigor—87 
miles from Cincinnati west to the Jeffersonville R. 
R., (securing a connection with Louisville) will be 
opened and ready for the cars in January next.— 
About the same number of miles extending from 
St. Louis east, will be in readiness at the same 
time, so that early in January 1854, more than 
half of the work connecting the two great inland 
cities of the United States will be completed. The 
work is also well advanced on the intermediate 
sections, and it is the determination of the two 
companies to complete the entire line by January, 
1855. The iron for the whole line has been pur- 
chased and is now being delivered at Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. 

The financial affairs of the company are ina 
flourishing condition. The sale of the first mort- 
gage bonds in London, by Professor Mitchell, was 
on the most advantageous terms—placing the se- 
curities of the company on a level with the most 
favored roads of this country. 

_ The stock of the company for an unfinished road 
is almost without precedent in value. The last 
|Sale at the Exchange was 9844, and 95 has been 
When the extraordinary 





sania which’ this road will cause in the stream of 
travel to and from ‘the great’ West is taken into 
consideration, no sarprise will be felt in the esti- 
mate which capitalists place upon this stock. 

It now requirés three to four days to pass from 
Cincinnati to St. Louis; when this road is com- 
pleted, twelve hours only will be necessary to 
transport passengers over this route. 

Cincinnati and Marietta.—The Cincinnati and 
Marietta railroad is progressing rapidly. It is 
ready for the iron from Chillicothe to Greenfield, 
and from the latter point to Blanchester the work 
will be proceeded with without delay. From Chil- 
licothe eastward the road will be ready for the 
track by the first of November. The increase of 
stock subscriptions during the year is $1,722,000, 
which added to former subscriptions make a total 
basis of $8,717,000. 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad which was 
opened to Wheeling in January last affords a new 
route to the eastern seaboard for freight and pas- 
sengers. This road will be prepared to transport 
the coming winter from the west, five hundred to 
six hundred tons of produce daily. The running 
time for freight trains is thirty-one hours from 
Wheeling to Baltimore, and in connection with 
the Union line of steamers on the Ohio river, pro- 
perty may be carried from Cincinnati to any of 
the eastern markets in five to seven days. It is 
confidently expected that the company will modi- 
fy the present freight tariff. This would secure 
to the road a very large portion of the Western 
trade. 

Cincinnati Western.—The Cincinnati Western 
railroad, runs from Cincinnati in a northwestern 
direction, to the western line of the state, where it 
connects with the Cincinnati, Cambridge and Chi- 
cago road, running from the State line, via Cam- 
bridge, to New Castle, Ind. The distance from 
Cincinnati to New Castle is 73 miles. The whole 
line is under contract to A DeGraff & Co., who 
agree to make the road ready for the cars by the 
first of October, 1854. A large force is now at 
work along the whole line, and thirteen miles of 
the track wili be laid during the ensuing fall. 

Covington and Lexington.—The work on the 
Covington and Lexington railroad, is progressing 
rapidly. Thecars are now running a distance of 
20 miles from Covington. We hoped to be able to 
present full particulars relative to the condition of 
this company, both present and prospective, but 
having been disappointed by a gentleman con- 
nected with the road who promised to furnish the 
information, we are compelled to pass it with this 
brief notice. 

The following roads are under the charge of E. 
Gest, Esq., as engineer, by whom tbe following 
statement of their condition was forwarded to the 
Price Current : 

“Ist. The Dayton and Cincinnati (Short Line,) 
extending from Broadway and Court streets, Cin- 
cinnati, through Reading, Sharon, Chester, Mid- 
dletown, Franklin, Miamisburg, Carrolton and Al- 
exandersville, to Dayton. Length 5249 miles; 
maximum grade 89 6-10 feet; minimum radius 
1910 feet. It is all under contract excepting en- 
gines and depot buildings to Messrs. Ferrell and 
Dunham, who have been prosecuting the work on 
Tunnel for about six months, and at a few points 
along the other portions of the road for sixty 
days. 

“All the shafts and the north approach of the 
tunnel are now completed, except the arching; 
the south approach is about one half complete. 
The workmen are now engaged in excavating the 
heading from each end, and the shafts making at 
this time eight points of operation in the tunnel 
proper. As about five feet can be made per 24 
hours, (the t innelling being drivennightand day) 
at each point with a full working force, they cal 
advance at the rate of about 720 feet per month 
hereafter, allowing 18 working days to be made, 
which can be readily, should the work be driven 
with the proper practicable force and energy. CoD- 
sequently it is not only practicable, but probable, 
that the tunnel and entire work will be completed 
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in sixteen months. All doubt as to the character 
of the material through which the tunnel will pass 
that may heretofore have existed, is nowremoved, 
ard it is now certain that nothing but indurated 
marl with a few layers of limestone will be en- 
countered; affording probably the least difficult 
material to tunnel through that is to be found. 
The length of actual tuunelling is 8000 feet ; which 
with arched approaches of 2,000 feet will make 
the total length of arch or tunnel when completed 
10,000 feet, or about 1 9-10 miles. 

“The company is amply prepared with means 
to complete the work, as they have over$800,000 
of available subscriptions to its capital stock, and 
parties stand ready totake up the remaining $200,- 
000 if required. The whole cost of the work with 
its necessary real estate, buildings and machinery, 
including a liberal allowance for discount and in- 
terest will not vary far from $2,400,000 


“2d. The Cincinnati, Lebanon and Xenia, and 
the Xenia and Delaware roads—although operat- 
ing under two cl arters, yet in fact are but one in- 
terest.. The names of the several places in the ti- 
tle indicate its route. It is now under contract to 
Messrs. Van Horn, Williams and Buchannan from 
this city to Xenia, a distance of 52 miles; a large 
amount of grading has been done between Leba- 
non and Mason. From the latter place to this city 
will be commenced this week, and from Lebanon 
north to Delaware in time to secure the comple- 
tionof the entire road by the winter of the coming 
year. When completed, the distance to Xenia will 
be about twelve miles less than by the Little Mia- 
mi road, or to Delaware about 28 miles less than 
by the latter route in connection with the Colum- 
bus and Cleveland road. The whole length will be 
about 112 miles, with favorable gradesand curves. 
Its subscribed and pledged means are considered 
ample for its construction. It is the intention to 
extend it to Cleveland, and arrangements are par- 
tially completed for so doing. Itis supposed to 
be tributary to the Dayton Short line ; should how- 
ever, arrangements not be made with that compa- 
ny, it will enter the western part of the city, via 
the valley of Mill Creek, and connect directly with 
the Ohio and Mississippi road. The total cost, if 
it enters Cincinnati on an independent line, inclu- 
ding depots, building stock, real estate, discount 
and interest, etc., will not be far from $3,000,000. 

“8d. Is the Cincinnati and Fort Wayne railroad 
which will pass through Hamilton, Rossville, Dun- 
town, Oxford, Fair Haven, Richmond, Newport, 
Winchester, Camden and Bluffton, to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana,—total length, one hundred and forty-nine 
miles—maximum grade, 39 6-10 feet—minimum 
radius of curvature 1910 feet. It will be a supe- 
rior road, of cheap and easy construction with the 
exception of 20 miles, and can be worked rapidly 
and economically, by being unusually straight with 
but a moderate amount of maximum grade. Al- 
though operating under three charters, yet it is 
one interest and under one control. It was recently 
let to a heavy capitalist to be completed within 2 
years—for the sum of $4,500,000. The terms of 
the contract require it to be constructed and equip- 

in the most ample manner, with the best of 
machinery, station houses, and other convenien- 
ces, etc., necessary to make it a complete and per- 
fect railroad, equal in every respect to the best 
roads in the U. States. 

“About all the means required by this road, to 
Meet the terms of the contrcat, have been procur- 
ed; consequently, there is nothing to prevent its 
certain andearly completion. This road was ori- 
ginally intended to reach Cincinnati over the sec- 
tion of the Dayton Short Line, lying south of Sha- 
ron—but no arrangement with that company has 
been made, and it is possible that it will be built 
into the city on an independent line, via, the val- 
ley of Mill Creek, should not an arrangement be 
made with the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Company to build along side of their track. south 
of Hamilton, 

. From Fort Wayne south to Winchester, for 61 
miles, the road is expected to be finished and in 
operation by the Ist of July of next year—and 
from thence to the city by the fall of the year 






Michigan road, if not to the Mackinaw Straits— 
consequently, this road will be a fruitful tributary 
to the business of Cincinnati, as it will be a long 
line, passing through a country susceptible of the 
highest cultivation, and through its connections 
with the Central Indiana at Richmond, the Indi- 
ana and Bellefountaine at Winchester, the Wa- 
bash Valley, Ohio and Indiana, and Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroads at Fort Wayne, and. the 
Northern Indiana and Central Michigan Railroads, 
receive an auxilary traffic not surpassed by any 
road in the west ; and through it and tributaries 
will be distribuied a larger amount of the Gro- 
ceries and Merchandise of Cincinnati, as well as 
be poured into Cincinnati a larger amount of pro- 
— than over any other road radiating there- 
rom. 

“4th. The Fort Wayne, Lacon and Platt River 
Valley Railroad, which extends from Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, on nearly adue west line through Lacon 
on the Illinois river, New Boston on the Missis- 
sippi river, to Council Bluff at mouth of Platt on 
the Missouri river, for a distance of about five 
hundred and sixty miles. About two and a half 
millions of dollars is subscribed, or pledged to- 
wards its construction, and it is expected to be 
put under contract this fall—and with its exten- 
sion due east into Pensylvania, with a branch to 
Ruffalo, is destined at no distant day to take a 
position among Railroads second to none in the 
country, and will prove a powerful auxilary to the 
Cincinnati and Fort Wayne Road, and those havy- 
ing connections with it.” 





The Nerthern Route tothe Pacific--- 
Letter from Gov. Stevens. 

The following letter from Major Stevens of the 
exploring party which is surveying the Northern 
Pacific route, under the instructions of the gov- 
ernment, from Rainy Lake to Puget Sound, will 
be read with interest. It will be seen that Gov. 
Stevens is highly pleased with the country over 
which he has passed, and is sanguine of being able 
to find an expeditious route through the mountains, 

Fort Union, Mouth of the Yellow 
Stone, Aug. 7, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors-—Our express to the settlements 
will leave here, via the Missouri, to St. Louisin a 
day or two, and I avail myself of the opportunity 
to write to you. We are now over what I regard 
as the most troublesome half of our route, about 
twenty-five days march east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and in excellent condition to accomplish the 
labors of the survey. 

From this point the command will proceed to 
Fort Benton in two partics. One carrying the sup- 
plies for the route west of that place, will take the 
route usually travelled and known as the Milk 
River route, under my own personal direction 
with Lieut. Grover, a most efficient officer, who 
has rendered valuable service in the work in 
charge of scientific details. The other with the 
chief scientific force, will, under Lieut. Donelson, 
pursue a route some fifty miles to the northward, 
in which the most prominent landmark is Cyprus 
Mountain, the source of streams flowing into both 
the Saskatchewan and Missouri rivers, and said 
to be a favorite resort of the Blackfeet Indians on 
account of the loveliness of its features and scene- 
ry. By small, strong detached parties, reconnoi- 
sances will be extended to both sides of the line 
taking in a wide breadth of country. Both trains 
will reach Fort Benton by the 8d or 4th of Septem- 
ber. 

I am able to report at this point that thus far 
our labors have been attended with the most sat- 
isfactory results, fully reaching the most sanguine 
expectations. 

The party who came from the head waters of 
the Mississippi have made a thorough explora- 
tion of the valley of the Shyame river, the tribu- 
taries of the river Jacques, the Mouse river valley 





and the Grand Coteau de Missouri. To this is 





added the survey of the country north of the Mis- 
souri to the Porcupine river, as high as the 49th 
parallel. Lieut. Donelson, who had charge of ‘a 
small party who came up the Missouri, has made 
an admirable survey of that river, and has collect- 
ed sufficient data to enable him to make an ela- 
borate and interesting report on its navigability. 

My command now are in an admirable condi- 
tion—a body of men to whom I have become at- 
tached, and who are now assigned to their appro- 
priate fields of labor. It took much time, and was 
a matter of much study to learn how to make the 
best use of the “materiel” of the party to secure 
the greatest amount of usefulness, and at the same 
time to be agreeable to each individual. That 
problem is now solved. Another difficulty existed 
in the state of the aninals at our early start. 
Those which had been collected were a fine body 
of animals in appearance, healthy looking and 
strong, but mostly only three or four years of age. 
The first 150 miles were required in breaking them 
and at the end of that time they were wounded, 
galled and sore. At Pike Lake, abont 170 miles 
from St. Paul’s, which we left on the 25th of June, 
35 were entirely unserviceable. With this incum- 
brance, the balance more or less ailing, grass fed, 
we have worked our way along, patiently looking 
after our sore animals, and regulating our marches 
so as to spare the others. It is my pleasant pride 
to be able to write that we reached this post (a 
distance of over 725 miles in the direct line by o- 
dometer measurement) on the morning of the first 
August, with only éo mules unfit for service, and 
allfat and in good condition. In that march we 
have had some very severe sloughs to cross—riv- 
ers have had to be forded—coules, so wearing on 
the animals have presented themselves—and our 
general march has been a continued ascent, we be- 
ing now by barometrical measurement some elev- 
en or twelve hundred feet above Fort Snelling. 
Two rivers, the Wild Rio and Shyconne, had to be 
bridged, some 12 or 15 days were occupied in de- 
lays, and yet we have accompliseed the labors al- 
luded to, together with a great mass of side work, 
to which only the space allotted to an elaborate re- 
port can refer. 


From the 7th of July up to this point we have 
daily met with Buffalo, and our hunters have am- 
ply supplied us with fresh meat equal in all res- 
pects to the “show beef” of the eastern cities. In 
most instances the wagons have not_ been obliged 
to go half a mile out of the way to pack it. It 
seemed as though they had but to step out into the 
big drove yard before us, single out the animal de- 
signed for the sacrifice, and in less than an hour 
the choice pieces were in our wagons. I had heard 
much of the immensity of these herds of living 
flesh which roam over these plains. TillI saw 
them I could not realize the scene. Never will I 
forget the sight on Sunday, the 10th July. We 
had moved forward some ten miles, designing to 
encamp on Lake Jessie—the timber bordering 
which was in sight. We ascended a high hill, be- 
fore us and on all sides, were the countless herds, 
moving like the undulations of the sea. Every 
square mile seemed to have a different herd upon 
it—and this continued as far as we could see. Be- 
tween us and our intended camping place—to use 
a figurative expression—it looked as though we 
shonld have to cut our way through. Drawing 
the train up at our usual mid-day halt, I des- 
patched our six hunters finely mounted on their 
buffalo chargers,—horses reserved especially for 
that purpose,—and moving off easily till near the 
herds, dashed in amongst them, rod» around them, 
separated the fattest cows, and shot after shot did 
their execution. In little more than an hour our 
wagons were loaded with the choice pieces of fine 
buffalo cows—and all had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing a “buffalo hunt.” 

We met here on the prairies the trading party 
from Pembina, on their annual trip to St. Paul, 
with their furs, meat, pemmican, etc. We also 
met the two Red River hunting parties, one num- 
bering some 1300 persons from the American set- 
tlements near Pembina—the other from the Brit- 
ish settlements near Selkirk, consisting of over 2,- 








will not permit a lengthier notice. I would only 
say that sufficient data and information are col- 
lected to make a long report. Isubsequently met 
and had a very interesting “talk” with a large en- 
campment of Assinibonic Indians, numbering some 
140 lodges. We spent the larger portion of a day 
in their camp—collected much valuable informa- 
tion as to their modes of life, traditions, locality, 
etc., which I shall give a place in the report of the 
expedition. 

We shall leave Fort Benton by mid-September, 
from which point we will have another opportuni- 
ty to communicate with the states before crossing 
the mountains. I may at that time embrace ano- 
ther opportunity to send you a few lines. 

I am, very truly, etc. 
Isaac J. STevENs. 
— 


American Railroad Journal. 


Saturday, September 17, 1853. 

















Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. 

We give in another column the exhibit of this 
company, which sets out with sufficient distinct- 
ness its condition and objects. It is the /as¢ link 
in the great Central chain stretching from Phila- 
delphia through Central Ohio and Northern Indi- 
ana to Chicago. All the others are completed, or 
nearly so, and all stand high in public estimation. 
All the links are complements of onc line, and we 
see no reason why the above should not prove 
equally profitable with the others. Such is our 
conviction. It traverses an excellent section of 
country, in the convenient direction for both the 
through and local trade, and upon a route remark- 
able for its cheapness and directness. For Central 
Ohio it must form by far the shortest route to Chi- 
cago, and nearly as short as any other between 
that city and Cleveland. The management of the 
company is in good hands. The work of con- 
struction is progressing rapidly, and will be car- 
ried forward with great dispatch. We believe the 
bonds offered to be first class western securities. 





Louisville and Nashviile Railroad. 

This road the main stem of which extends from 
Louisville to Nashville, a distance of 180 miles, is 
making very rapid and satisfactory progress. 
The means of the company appear to be ample. 
The Stock subscriptions amount to $4,085,000 as 
follows :— 
City of Louisville........ 





sec seve se. $1,000,000 





County of Hardin................ 300,000 
" FO G6 0284 «die bes obit 100,000 
5 RODS S05 05x" GaN domed ous 800,000 
+ PS PN 565 vin bn Shing Woe an 300,000 
“ ai ere 100,009 
ae 2 Ree ea 300, 

“ P MMUMMOTL: i sien cbs wEee Senes 300,000 
Total corporate subscription........ $2,700,000 
Individual subscription............ 950,000 
Interest on subscription applicable to 

construction. ........ 200 cece ss 485,000 
$4,085,000 

To be raised on sale of Bonds.... .. 2,800,000 

DOMR iiss ond Give coe cect's cece $6,885,000 

The work of construction was commenced Jan. 


1853. By the terms of the contract, 30 miles 
are to be opened by the ist of Jan. 1854, and the 
whole line by the 1st of Nov. 1855. The iron for 
the whole line has been purchased, and is to be of 
American Manufacture. We learn that the com- 
pound, or Winslow, rail, is to be used. Ap ample 
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Compiled from the latest returns—corrected every Wednesday—on a par valuation of $100. 
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Atlantic and St. Lawrence. .. Maine./150} 1,538,100) 2,978,700) 5,150,278; 254,748} 118,520none| 85 
Androscoggin and Kennebec.. “ | 55) 809,878) 1,016,500) 2,064,458) 140,561) 80,053 none} 36 
Kennebec and Portland.. .... “ | 72) 876,141) 800,000 2,180,000} 133,338]........ none| 45 
Port., Saco and Portsmouth.. “ | 51/ 1,355,500) 123,884) 1,459,884| 208,669]........| 6 |100 
York and Cumberland,.... .. “ | 20} 285,747) 841,100; 718.605) 28,946) 11,256\none} 40 
Boston, Concord and Montreal. N. H.| 93} 1,649,278 622,200) 2,540,217) 150,538) 79,659|none| 25 
oe eg UES eee “ | 85] 1,485,000} none. | 1,485,000) 805,805) 141,836 8 (108 
ee aT re eo ee “ | 54} 2,078,625) 720,900) 8,002,094) 287,768) 55,266 5 | 48 
a ee ©: FR CRIGGOE . ci cieecdhiveos sees 828,782} 163,075) 5 | 554 
Manchester and Lawrence.... ‘ | 24) 717,548) .... sees .|eeeescoceleces sees[ecee sees 644) 90 
Nashua and Lowell.......... * | 15} 600,000) none 651,214) 182,546) 51,513) 8 |109 
Portsmouth and Concord.... “ | 47] 1... .cceleeeee cone 1,400,000) .... 0... [eee ween none} «+--+ 
ee eM eee ies ees ee 678,500)... ..ca feces cove none| 20 
Connecticut and Passumpsic.. Vt. | 61| 1,097,600 550,000) 1,745,516|........|........ mone} 40 
et Re ee “ |120) 2,486,000! 2,429,100) 5,577,467| 495,397) 266,589 none} 30 
Vermont Central............ “ 1117) 8,500,000 3,500,000)12,000,000).... 2... ).... 6. leeee| 14h 
Vermont and Canada........ “ | 47| 1,600,000|......... 1,500,000|Leased to|the Vt. Cent. |101 
Western Vermont...........  “ | 51} 392,000! 700,000)......... Recently jopened. none} «++ 
Vermont Valley ............ “a DOR. asian. x ding bs Foret PEO A RIE: Wee Sca ie wasted none) +--+. 
Boston and Lowell... ...... Mass.| 28; 1,830,000,......... 1,995,249} 388,108] 180,881) 714 96 
Boston and Maine... ....... «| 3) 4,076,974, 150,000! 4,092,927] 659,001! 388,215) 7°” |105 
Boston and Providence...... “| 58) 8,160,590; 390,000} 3,546,214) 469,656) 227,434 6 | 86% 
Boston and Worcester.......  “ | 69] 4,500,000 425,000) 4,845,967| 758,819) 331,296 7 {101 
Cape Cod branch...........  “ | 28] 421,295) 171,800} 688,906} 60,743) 30,056 214) 40 
Connecticut River........... “ | 62) 1,591,100 198,600) 1,801,946] 229.004 72,028 6 | 55 
EE eee “ | 75] 2,850,000; 500,000) 3,120,891] 488,793) 241,017) 74g) 92 
dt SORT = 2) 1,050,000 none. | 1,050,000) 229,445) 99,589) 8 {1044 
Fitchburg......... 0.0. seen «| 66] 3,540,000! 112,805 8,623,073] 574,574| 232,787| 6 | 97 
New Bedford and Taunton... “ | 20) 500,000; none. 520,475) 164,230) 48,950) 7¢ 117 
Norfolk County .... .... 0.0. : © |96| 547,015| 819,748] 1,245:927| 67.251| 23,415!none| 60 
Old Colony... .... ese ceeee « | 45) 1,964,070] 282,300] 2,293,534} 322'213| 101,510none| 94 
Taunton Branch............ * | 12} 250,000; none. 807,136} 137,406, 24,399) 8 |.... 
Vermont and Massachusetts... “ | 77| 2,140,536) 1,001,500} 8,203,383] 218,679} 18,648inone| 17 
Worcester and Nashua....... “| 45] 1,184,000! 171,210] 1,821,945] 162,109} 66,900, 41¢| 594 
Sar ers “ |155) 5,150,000! 5,819,520) 9,953,759/1,839,873/ 683,194) 61¢) 984 
ERs 5.05 saps evar cabs > Tite WUE, ave duns Pe SOCrer NR rt ek 
Providence and Worcester... “ | 40| 1,457,500} 800,000) 1,781,498) 253,690/ 139,514 6 |.... 
ee ee ee Se eT eT kee Pee its reer Gee 10 |... 
Hartford and New Haven.... “ | 62} 3,000,000) 472,000)......... 600,408} 832,223 none|126 
ee ee | CRE Peete 2,500,000} 329,041| 168,902/none).... 

Hartford, Prov. and Fishkill.. “ eer rere In progres| 69,629)........ none 

New London, Wil. and Palmer “ | 66) 558,861) 800,000) 1,511,111] 114,410]........).... |... 
New York and New Haven... “ | 61/ 3,000,000! 1,641,000) 4,978,487) 806,713) 428,173) 7 (104 
PIO 056 stsinss wee Iss! © | 62}. 926,000) 440,000) ..... 0... [ocee cove loses ceselecce | on 
New London and New Haven. “ | 55| 750,500) 650,000) 1,880,610/Recently jopened. |none| 45 
Norwich and Worcester.. .... “ | 54! 2,121,110) 701,600) 2,596,488) 267,561) 116,965) 41¢) 55 
Buffalo and New York City.. N. Y.| 91} 900,000) 1,550,000} 2,550,500|Recently jopened. |none| 85 
Buffalo, Corning and N. York. “ ({182) ........|......... In progres|.... ....|++++ ese none| 65 
Buffalo and State Line....... “| 69} 879,636). 872,000) 1,921,270|Recently jopened. 130 
Canandaigua and Niagara F.. ‘ | 50) ........].....e00 In progres].... ....| sees sees wesc] goes 
Canandaigua and Elmira..... “ | 47| 425,509} 682,400} 987,627) 76,760} 39,360|none| 68 
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Troy and Boston............ “| 89} 430,936) 700,000) 1,043,357|Recently jopened. j|none}..-- 
Watertown and Rome....... _“ | 96| 1,011,940] 650,000] 1,698,711| 225,162| 116,706] 8 {100% 
Camden and Amboy......... N. J. | 65) 1,500,000)......... 4,827,49°)1 288,885) 478,413)10 [150 
Morris and Essex........... “ | 45] 1,022,420| 128,000] 1,220,325] 149,941] 79,252| 4 |.... 
New Jersey............ +... “ | 31) 2197,840, 476,000] 8,245,720] 603,942} 316,25910 /148 
New Jersey Central... .... . _ | 63) 986,106) 1,600,000} 2,379,880| 260;899| 124,740] 334)... 
Cumberland Valley.......... Penn.| 56) 1,184,500; 18,000! 1,265,148) 118,617| 76,890) 5 |.... 
Erie and North East..... .... “ | 20} 600,000)......... 750,000\Recently jopened. |..../125 
Harrisburgh and Lancaster... “ 86) 783,950) 688,051) 1,609,494 200,249} 106,932) 8 |..-. 
Philadelphia and Reading.... ‘“ | 95) 6,656,332|10,427,800)17,141,987|2,480,626/1,251,987, 7 | 84 
Philad., Wilmington and Balt, ‘“ | 98) 8,850,000! 2,408,276) 6,818,829' ¢&7.78% 888,501'5 | 774 
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Correspondence of the Reilreau. ‘Journal. 
Dunairk, Serr. 8, 1858. 
I employ the few hours I am detained here to 
note my observations up to this point. I took the 
Erie route. I find this road to be in excellent 
condition, and the travel over it large; five long 
and well filled passenger trains passing each way 
daily. The Express goes through in 17 hours, in- 
cluding all detentions at Jersey City and ferry, and 
at Paterson. This is effected without change of 
cars west of Paterson. The through freight is 
not large at. present, although on the gain, with 
the commencement of the fall business. The line 
of boats which formerly kept the Erie freight 
trains full, have not been running during the pre- 
sent season; and the trains sometimes go out 
lightly loaded, but are amply filled before reach- 
ing Hornellsville, with lumber from the way sta- 
tions. Immense piles are now lying beside the 
track, all of which, prepared during the last win- 
ter, are yet detained from market, from the inca- 
pacity of the road to carry it. The former low 
tariff on freight has been revised, and lumber, 
which has been carried as low as 11 cents per ton 
per mile, has been subjected to a higher charge, 
whereby it is not feared the business of the road 
will be at all diminished, while the receipts will be 
materially increased. The Erie company have 
85 powerful Freight Locomotives contracted for, 
which will put them in condition to do all the bu- 
siness that offers, The western division of the 
road, which has the lightest business of any, is 
equipped with 35 locomotives as its full comple- 
ment, while 142 is the whole number employed on 
the entire road. 

Economy and its retrenchments are taking ef- 
fect under the new administration of this compa- 
ny. The repair department, both upon tracks and 
machinery, has been newly organised under a 
much lighter force. Of the 200 men formerly em- 
ployed in the Dunkirk Engine Shop, half have 
been dismissed. The force retained is, without 
doubt, amply sufficient, being equal to that em- 
ployed on most other roads, for the same extent of 
line and motive power. 

The Dunkirk Engine Shop of the Erie company 
is the finest establishment of the kind in the Uni- 
ted States. The shops and engine house occupy 
a rectangle of 800 by 150 ft., housing 21 locomo- 
tives, and giving room for repairing for all possi- 
ble exigencies. The tools employed at this shop 
are wholly from the works of Gay, Silver & Co, of 
North Chelmsford, Mass., tool makers of deserv- 
edly high repute. The stationary engine, of 50 
horse power, is from the Novelty Iron Works of 
New York. The shop is under the management 
of Mr. Albert Griswold, formerly of the Boston 
and Lowell railroad. 

The Buffalo and State Line road, which inter- 
sects the Erie road at this place, appears to be do- 
ing a large passenger business. Four passenger 
trains are run each way daily. This company are 
having a large addition of locomotives built at 
Paterson, a fact indicative of an increasing traffic. 
All of these engines will be of large capacity and 
superior construction. 

Three eastern built engines, destined for the 
west, arrived here to-day. One from Souther & 
Co., of Boston, for the Ohio and Indiana road ; one 
from Seth Wilmarth, of Boston, for the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania road; and an engine from William 
Swinburne, of Paterson, The two former en- 








mounted on trucks over the Central line ‘of roads, 
whereby the expense of carriage is considerably 
increased: These engines had been seven days on 
their way from Boston, (a distance of 570 miles), 
which is considered “ good time.” 

It appears quite singular .to see iron and copper 
for the construction of engines ordered from the 
west, from 400 to 700 miles distant, and to see 
the same iron and copper sent back again, in the 
form of a finished piece of machinery. And all, 
we are told, because labor is higher in the west 
than atthe east. In conversation, yesterday, with 
one of the oldest locomotive builders in Paterson, 
I was told that labor was as high in the great seat 
of thé locomotive manufacture of the United States 
as in Detroit. Hands were scarce and difficult to 
be had, and that the cause was mostly the active 
competition which the establishment of so many 
shops in Paterson had already created. This gen- 
tleman, after an experience of over 20 years in the 
business, and with a year’s work ordered ahead, 
predicts a dull time within a year or two for east- 
ern shops. He admits fully that, with cheaper 
and better materials, cheaper food and fuel, and 
the preference caused by a local feeling, the equip- 
ment of western roads must ultimately be made 
in the west. It is rumored, moreover, that Pater- 
son, already the seat of operations for four loco- 
motive shops, is to have one other. Messrs. Todd, 
Mackey & Co., cotton machine builders, of Pat- 
erson, propose commencing the manufacture of 
locomotives at an early day. While upon this 
subject, I will give a statement furnished me by 
by A. N. Gray, Esq., of Cleveland, of the cost of 
moving engines from Cleveland to Chicago, viz :— 
one engine of 4 ft. 84¢ in. gauge. 

Towing over Cleveland, Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati road, 24 miles, and Toledo, Nor- 

walk and Cleveland road, 89 miles; on 

trucks, 113 miles, at 35 cents......... . $389 55 
Ferriage over Maumee river............. 
Moving to and from track and boat....... 


Towing over Southern Michigan and North- 
ern Indiana road on its own wheels, 243 





MOATOR, BC ZO OBES... 0!6 53600 onaivess Gee. 60 75 
Forwarder’s COMMISSION. .... 6... cee. eens 25 00 
Time and expenses of Man, 6 days.. 21 00 
Changing drivers.... . ows SC 
Freight on ponies back to Cleveland...... 7 00 
Use of trucks and ponies.... .... 0... 5 00 
Total for 856 miles... woos ose. vecccves $190 30 


In addition to the engines arriving here to-day, 
one engine is already here, and another on its way 
from Paterson, both of Danforth, Cooke & Co.’s 
manufacture, destined for the 6 ft. Cincinnati and 
St. Louis road. Another, also a superb engine, 
called the “ Atlas,” from Rogers, Ketchum & 
Grosvenor’s, is on its way here for the Buffalo and 
State Line railroad. The advent of these iron 
messengers is a forcible indication of western pro- 
gress. Each of these is competent to do all the 
ordinary carrying for a community of 3000 souls. 
To be more plain, the average of locomotives, in 
a State like Massachusetts, is one for every 3000 
persons. Each engine speaks of the completion 
or existance of four or five additional miles of the 
iron track. 

Brundage, Lord & Seymour, have a shop in this 
place, devoted to the manufacture of freight cars, 
from which they have forwarded many cars to the 
Buffalo and New York City road, and to roads in 
the west and in Canada, Z. 0, 


gines, being for a gauge of 4 ft. 10 in; had to be} 





jethe Matter 3--Panama Railroad, 

It is well known that some eighteen months since 
it was pompously announced through the public 
prints, that the contract for the completion of this 
work had been taken by the redoubtable George 
Law, who had “given bonds to have the road com- 
pleted on the first day of August, 1853.” With the 
work under the charge of such a man, its rapid 
progress was no longer a matter of doubt. Anend 
had come of the vexatious delays that had been 
experienced. The prestige of success which usu- 
ally followed Mr. Law’s undertakings, had a very 
favorable influence upon the market value of the 
stock; so that both the public, and the parties im- 
mediately interested in the road were in the best 
humor at the very flattering aspect of affairs. 


Well, the first of August, 1853, has come and 
gone, and so far from being completed, the road 
and everybody connected with it appear to have 
gone to sleep. We are not aware that the road has 
advanced one inch since Mr. Law took his con- 
tract. Whether any real advance has been made 
toward the final completion of the road, we are 
still ignorant. In the mean time, there has been 
a decided movement in the ——stock; not on- 
ward, but backward,—the way that the road ap- 
pears to have been moving. Within a little more 
than six months, the stock has fallen from 145 to 
105! It thus appears that not only has the road 
made no progress, but the stockholders them- 
selves have lost confidence init. There is evidently 
apeg loose somewhere. If with Mr. Law’s great 
capital, capacity and energy, the road cannot be 
made to move; if under his charge, the stockhold- 
ers are backing out of the concern, and if with 
the payment of 15 per cent annually, from earn- 
ings, the price of the shares fall 33 per cent in six 
months, have not the public a right to infer that 
the “elephant” is beginning to show himself? 

We have all along insisted that the Panama has 
been the worst managed concern in this country. 
We offended a good many by saying so, but even 
such we believe are beginning to find out we were 
right. The result has more than vindicated all we 
have said! Just think of it! Here is a little piece 
of road of less than fifty miles, that could, under 
proper management, have been built in two years, 
is not yet half opened, though the company have 
been steadily at work at somelhing, for four years. 
By their delay, they sacrificed the very ¢hing that 
would have given them success; nay, a monopoly 
of travel and transportation across the Isthmus. 
Had they opened their road with only reasonable 
dispatch, they would have effectually bluffed off 
other projects which have now gained so strong a 
footing as to assume the position of successful ri- 
vals. There now appears a strong probability that 
the Nicaragua, wil] become the favorite route, not 
only for passengers but for freight, mails and treas- 
wre; allof which might, and should have been 
retained upon the Panama route, and all of which, 
with their vast profits, have been sacrificed to the 
incapacity of the managers of this concern. 

However, we are quite sure that what has hap- 
pened is for the good of the public. The Panama 
company have allowed rivals to grow up, whose 
competition will bring down charges to reasonable 
rates. The Panama line will no longer enjoy 4 
monopoly, which has been used as a terrible in- 
strument of oppression to the great mass, for the 
benefit of the few, Already are rates rapidly fall- 
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ing upon both routes, with a corresponding in- 
creaéé of attention paid to the health and comfort 
of passengers. This will go on, tilla person may 
go to California at as reasonable a charge, and 
with as good accommodations as are now afforded 
in a voyage to Europe. 





Journal of Railroad Law, 
RESTRICTIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS’ LIABILITY. 

That there is a growing tendency in our Courts 
to release as far as may safely be done the restric- 
tions to which common carriers were subjected by 
the ancient common law is evident. It is true that 
our supreme court in Gould vs Hill, (2 Hill, 623,) 
declared that a common carrier could not limit his 
responsibility by express contract. But in the 
case of Parsons against Monteath, lately decided 
in the Supreme Court the foregoing decision was 
reversed ; although it remains to be known whe- 
ther the court of Appeals will sanction the doc- 
trine in question. The goods delivered to the car- 
rier in the last mentioned case were burned with- 
out the fault of the carrier, and upon an action 
brought against him it was shown that the goods 
had been receipted to the owner as follows : 

“Received, goods, etc., which I agree to trans- 
port (the danger or the lakes, of fire, breakages of 
looking glasses, leakage of oil and acts of Provi- 
dence excepted,) at the rate of etc.” And by vir- 
tue of this receipt the carrier was held to be dis- 
charged from liability in consequence of the burn- 
ing of the said goods. 

This decision accords with the spiritof English 
legislation, and adjudication in respect to common 
carriers,—with the doctrine of the Supreme Court 
of the United States,—that of Massachusetts, and 
of the Court of Common Pleas, the Superior court 
see 8 vol. item R. R. Journal, p. 707., of our city. 

Where the carrier undertakes to restrict his lia- 
bility by a nolice, he must show that the notice 
was brought home to the knowledge of the person 
to be charged thereby. In case a special contract 
is made by acarrier with owner of goods, the terms 
of the contract will of course be presumed to have 
been known by the latter. 

THE LIABILITY OF RAILROAD DIRECTORS AND 

; OFFICERS. 

In England two verdicts have lately been ren- 
dered by Coroner’s juries against the Chairmen of 
Railway companies for manslaughter : one against 
Hon. F. Scott, chairman of the South Western 
Railway company, for running a car over a laborer 
on the road, and another against Mr. Thompson, 
chairman of the York and North Midland Railway 
company, in consequence of the death of the engi- 
neer and stoker, caused by running the engine off 
the track. 

Public opinion in respect to the liabilities of 
directors and other officers is as yet very vague 
and unsettled, and much further discussion of the 

Subject is necessary. And an important aid in the 
Mnvestigation of these questions has been furnished 
by the late charge to the grand jury of Yorkshire, 
England, delivered by Justice Erie. Inthe course 
— Charge, the Judge observed in substance, 
at, 


“If the directors of the Railway Company have 
knowingly nsed an unsafe engine, or prescribed 
some wrong regulation in regard to speed or other- 
Wise, or if they have knowingly sufivred the road 
to remain in a condition which rendered travel- 
ling unsafe, and death has thereby resulted, yon 





















































will nd a true bill against them. * * * [policy in regard to the competition now threaten- 
If the directors contracted for proper embank- ke gets ge ole aru ee tas fee 
ments for their road and the contractors proved to Sarnia, w — = way 


. 1 to the previously chartered Great Western 
the proximate causes of a fatal accident, then the} from, instead of ing North West to — 
contractors are in fault and chargeable with the|to Owen Sound, a magnificant line of comm 
6 A tion still unoccupied and which would complete a 
nsequences of their criminal negligence. r 
ad Railway System for Canada West, such as Mr. 
In regard to the decayed sleepers of the Toad, | Stephenson has foreshadowed while, not interfering 
the directors having, appointed an inspector} with any existing or chartered line of Railway. 
whose duty it was to supervise every portion} The meeting was ably addressed by Messrs. 
of the road, are not liable for accidents resulting] Freeman,Brypees, TirraNy, HamiLton,McQueen, 
from such decayed sleepers if in providing for the] and Bucuanan, in support of the resolutions and 
examination of the sleepers due care and caution} vindication of the priority and superiority of the 


have. been exercised by them. rights of the Great Western Company to the Sar- 


Canada Grand Trunk vs. Great Western wis Cheever, Se Sk anes Te ar bs 
Railway. pretty severely upon the course which has been 
Considerable excitement has been occasioned in| pursued toward the Great Western by the Grand 
Canada West by a proposition from the managers| Trunk Company in reference to the whole matter. 
and friends of the Grand Truck line of Railway,| Mr. Bryoaes the Vice President of the Great 
to those of the Great Western Railway to amal-| Western Company, in relation to the charge, which 
gamate or consolidate the interests of the two|S0me persons were diligent in circulating through 
Roads, or certain portions of them; which proposi-| Western Canada, that the Great Western Company, 
tion it is alleged, was accompanied by a threat on which he that day represented, were the aggress- 
the part of the Grand Trunk party that in case of Tee poner set sr rp Nengake : yy ae 
a refusal of the proposition by the great West- © WOULE FEMING Chem Las Cae ACs OS Sere 
ment chartering the Great Western, and which 
ern Company, the Grand Trunk Company) yrssed between the years 1885 and 1840, gave 
would extend an independent, competing line] that Company power to construct Railways from 
parallel with the Great Western line from Guelph} Niagara Falls through Hamilton and London to 
C. W. to Port Sarnia, on the St. Clair River, over beg a ap tagp By hygeine om 
; F ecide whi ne sho proc 
which they s ould ed f passengers for nothing. first. Itseemed to him that the Board acted very 
The particular friends of the Great Western line wisely in first prosecuting the line to Windsor, 
as may well be imagined didnot much relish this} becanse it was a striking fact, that that was the 
attempt at appropriation and absorption of their| only point in Canada even now to meet. contem- 
favorite scheme, and the consequence was a call Sichigns phe theres the taly Hos akan 
- : - i " 
for a great Railway Meeting at Hamilton, Canada could secure to Canada the travel between the 
West, the eastern terminus of the Great Western] Eastern and Western States of America, and he 
line on Lake Ontario. The call was numerously| thought the meeting would agree that the Great 
responded to, and the meeting presided over by pee See eae bye peg pope ae a 
r erring arnia Line, unti 
the Mayor passed the following preamble and re- their main line was completed. They had, how- 
solutions : ever, never in the slightest degree wavered in 
Whereas reports have reached this city from|their determination to make the Sarnia Line. 
various quarters, as mainly proceeding from] This was placed beyond all doubt, by the pro- 
gentlemen connected with the Grand Trunk Rail-|ceedings of the Board from time to time, who 
way, that measures are in contemplation by the 
Directors and others aiding that enterprise, to en- 
deavor to absorb the Great Western Railway 
Company into the Grand Trunk scheme. 





had applied to the necessary authorities for per- 
mission to pass the Indian Reserves ; which must 

be crossed to approach the water’s edge. He dis- 

tinctly declared, on the part of the Board of 

And whereas any such amalgamation could not | Directors, that they had never even contemplated 
fail to operate most injuriously to the Stockhold-|the abanonment of the Sarnia Charter, and he 
ers of the Great Western Railway, by joining their| trusted that this public sjatement would place 
road to a largerand much less profitable enterprise|that question at rest. He then proceeded to 
and placing it under the control of parties whose in-jshew that the Great Western was the real and 
terest it would be to force the trade of the United| dona fide western section of the main Trunk line, 
States to the east and west of us, over a morejand read an extract from the 16th clause of the 
northern, much longer, and less convenient route,| act passed in 1851 for the construction of a “Main 
and thereby in all probability forcing such travel| Line of Railway throughout the whole length of 
and traffic round by the south shore of Lake Erie,|the Province.” which after declaring that the 
thus turning off from this Province and the waters| Government guarantee shall only be extended to 
of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, the busi-|lines which form part of the trunk, proceeds to 
ness that rightfully and fairly belongs to them,—|enact that such guarantee, shall be given to “ the 
be it therefore Great Western line, which has been commenced 
Resolved.—That in the opinion of this meeting,/and partly constructed on the faith of the said 
the Stockholders and Directors of the Greatjguarantee and forms part of the same Main 
Western Railway Company will best consult the} Tvunk line.” He then read from the 2nd clause 
interests of this Province as well as their own self-| of the Hamilton and Toronto Railway Act, passed 
evident advantage by declining to enter into any} in 1852, as a branch and connection of the Great 
amalgamation with the Grand Trunk Railway, and| Western, to the effect that “the said Railway 
resolutely maintaining their own independence. |(from Hamilton to Toronto) shall be held to form 
“ That in the opinion of this meeting, the route} part of the main Trunk Line Railway” and there- 
of the Great western Railroad is so far superior to} fore be entitled to the Government guarantee. If 
any other projected in Canada, that its prospects} anything further was needed to place the matter 
can only be injured by amalgamation with any}beyond doubt, it would be found in the Grand 
other line. Trunk Act itself, passed in 1852, which authorises 
‘* That this Meeting, looks with much satisfac-|the construction of a Railway from Montreal to 
tion upon the recorded opinions of so eminent au-| Toronto, thereby of course confirming the Great 
thority as Mr. Robert Stephenson, in deprecating| Western and Hamilton and Toronto as the 
the evils of Railway competition and trusts that] western section of the ‘Grand Trunk Line 
he may be enabled to advise the adoption of alout the whole Province,” This position is 











further confirmed by the fact that since the 
ing of the Act of 1851, the Great Western Com- 
pany has actually received from Government as a 
part of the Main Trunk, a loan of £2000,000 ster- 
ling. He then explained that the Guelph and 
Sarnia line was only sanctioned by Parliament in 
1852, several years after the chartering of the 
Great Western line to Sarnia, and was not afford- 
ed the Government guarantee, and its introduction 
therefore into the Grand Trunk scheme, was, he 
contended, a breach of faith towards the Company 
—a repudiation of the provisions of the Acts of 
Parliament and proceedings of the Government, 
—and was the commencement of a system of 
competition with the Great Western, with which 
it ran parallel for about 180 miles, and at less 
than an average of 20 miles apart from it. He 
trusted therefore that he had satisfied the meet- 
ing that the Great Western were not the aggressors, 
that they had acted fairly and honorably in pro- 
secuting the works confided to them by Parlia- 
ment, and that the proceedings of the Grand 
Trunk placed that body conclusively in the posi- 
tion of being the parties to introduce competition. 
He then proceeded to explain the proceedings 
which took place in England upon the appearanee 
of the Grand Trunk Prospectus, when the Presi- 
dent of the latter Company offered to amalgamate 
“on equal terms” with the Great Western line,— 
that was to take a line which was then nearly com- 
pleted and about to come into active operation, 
and merge into a gigantic scheme, for which a 
spade had not been put into the ground. An ag- 
reement, a copy of which he then held in his hand, 
signed by Mr. Baring, on the part of the Grand 
Trunk, was however concluded between the two 
companies, by which the Grand Trunk was bound 
not to interfere in the district sonth of their line 
from Toronto Sarnia. What was his surprise 
therefore to hear the other day that the Grand 
Trunk party offered to build a Railway from their 
line to London, and extend to Sarnia, upon condi- 
tion that the Great Western Company would give 
up its line to Sarnia to the Grand Trunk He 
would not detain the meeting by making any re- 
marks upon such an improper proposal beyond 
stating that the Great Western Company’s line to 
Sarnia was under contract, that the Engineers 
were now on the line marking it out, and that in 
little more than twelve months the people of 
Hamilton would be able to travel to and from 
Sarnia by the Great Western line. It should not 
be forgotten that the Great Western was the pio- 
neer of the raiway system of this Province ; it was 
the first Railway chartered, and the prospects and 
position which it had secured, had been of the 
very greatest use in turning the eyes of English 
capitalists to this country. He would also add 
that whilst the Great Western Company would 
decline any proposals for amalgamation with the 
Grand Trunk, they were quite ready to enter into 
mutually fair arrangements which while each re- 
mained independent in its district, would promote 
the convenience of the public and the prosperity 
of the shareholders of both Companies. Before 
concluding he thought it might be satisfactory to 
those present if he made a few remarks upon the 
prospects of the Great Western Railway. It was 
not until the beginning of the present year that 
he had been personally acquainted with this part 
of the world, but since that time he had frequently 
travelled through the district which will be served 
by the Great Western, and had made most care- 
ful and extensive enquiries as to the extent of its 
business and amount of its productions, From 
this he was perfeetly satisfied that the local trade 
of the Great Western would present results of the 
most astonishing and gratifying nature and that 
before long the trade of Hamilton would be im- 
mensly increased by becoming the port of ship- 
ment for the magnificant district of country lying 
to the west of it. In addition to this the Ameri- 
can through travel which would pass along this 
line would be immense, and the extraordinary in- 
crease which was taking place in the traffic of the 
New York Central on the one side, and the Michi- 





gan Centra] on the other, who would exchange 
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their traffic with this Company, formed a most en- 
couraging feature in the ts of the Great 
Western Company. But besides this, the Great 
Western would, without change of car, unite the 
sister cities of Buffalo and Detroit, each the focus 
of animmense business, and between which the 
communication was great and constant. On the 
whole, thenhe felt perfectly persuaded, that the 
prospects of the Great Western Company were of 
the most encouraging description, and far ex- 
ceeded anythiug with which an experience of ten 
years among English Railways had rendered him 
familiar. He then stated that he was sure it 
would be exceedingly gratifying to the citizens of 
Hamilton to de told, that if no unforseen con- 
tingencies tended to delay the works, he felt con 
fident from the general position of the works, and 
from assurance received from the Contractors, 
that the Great Western Company would be in a 
position to convey passengers from Niaggra Falls 
to Hamilton on the 1st November next, that on 
the 1st December, the line would be continued to 
London, and that by the 1st of January 1854, 
they would be enabled to condnct their traffic re- 
gurlarly between Niagara Falls and Windsor. 

We have quoted pretty liberally from the re- 
marks of Mr. Brypces both because we believe 
they give a correct statement of the factsin the case 
and the position assumed by the Great Western 
Company, and further because it will be interest- 
ing to the readers of the Journal to see that a 
person so Jong and intimately connected with the 
railway enterprises of England seems to have ac- 
quired during a few moths residence in this country 
a proper appreciation of its wants and resources; its 
adaptedness to railways, and the propriety of their 
having free course as channels of travel and tran- 
sportation, regardless of national or state bound- 
ary lines and restricted only by the demands of 
trade, commerce and the cenvenienceof the whole 
community. 





American and English Railways. 

At atime when a parlimentary committee is 
sitting on railway policy, it appears opportune to 
bring before shareholders whatever evidence is 
calculated to assiet in arriving at correct conclu- 
sions. The position of railway administration in 
England at the present moment is this: it is as- 
sumed by railway directors to be perfect ; its per- 
fection is very much doubted by shareholders and 
the pnblic. The former have an idea that every 
care is not taken for economy, the latter that 
every care is not taken for public safety. The 
directors claim implicit confidence in their 
management, on account of the purity of their 
motives ; the shareholders think that every re- 
spect may be paid to motives, but that salutary 
investigation may be made into details of manage- 
ment. We have always upheld this principle, and 
acting upon it, we shall take advantage of an im- 
portant public document just issued in the United 
States, to institute a comparison between English 
and American management. The extravagance 
of one linemay be defended or palliated by the 
greater extravagance of another line ; but the ex- 
perience of a remote system may be accepted as 
impartial evidence, and it may better guide us in 
arriving at resnits. Here, acertain set of engin- 
eers have given the same general character to the 
railway system of management; the school of 
Stephenson has become the school of England, 
and there has been little disposition to authorize 
auything which did not bear the stamp of Jlegiti- 
macy, as authoritively imposed by the arbiters of 
of railway expenditure. In the United States it 
has been different ; there has not been that blind 
following of the high and mighty in engineering, 
and as there has not been a body of open-mouthed 
and open-pursed shareholders to draw upon, un- 
limited economy, and it may be said necessity, 
has in many cases been allowed to have some 
voice.—Hence we may expect to get some evi- 
dence which, though not arising from identical 





circumstances, may throw light on the or 
even as being of a Sees hawt a 
termine the course of the investigation. 

The documents before us are included in the 
report of Mr. McAlpine, the State Engineer of 
New York, in pursuance of a recent law, that 
passed in 1850, and although the operation of the 
system of returns is not yet complete, a large mass 
of valuable statistical information is brought to- 
gether, and the deductions are very carefully 
drawn. When we state that the length of rail- 
ways embraced in the returns is betwee 1,800 
and 2,000 miles, it will be seen the extent is am- 
ple for comparison. The circumstances, too, 
of New York State admit of a better comparison 
than those of other parts of America he 
country is not throughout so thickly peopled as 
England ; but there is a metropolitan population 
in New York city of 600,000, and there are many 
populous towns. There are districts approaching 
Scotland and Walesin population, and there are 
large seats of manufacturers, and in some places 
an enormons transit trade. Thus there is great 
variety of character in the traffic conditions, in 
some cases approaching those of our wealthy and 
thriving districts, in otners going as low as the 
poorest part of the Highland’s or Welsh Mountains. 
Some might reject the comparison for these latter 
circumstances, but they are indeed those which 
claim most attention. In these islands, a total 
population of 30,000,000 have 7,000 miles of 
railway ; in New York, a population of 3,000,000 
have 2,000 miles of railway. This is a proposition 
not lightly to be set aside without investigation. 
In Ireland, 6,000,000 of people have one third of 
the length of railway possessed by half the 
population of New York, or one sixth the supply. 
The case of Scotland is generally better, the 
same population as New York having half the 
length of railway. 

The passenger traffic on 1,900 miles of railway 
in 1852 was 7,440,658, and the number of miles 
run. 843,358,545, which gave an average mile age 
per passenger of 46 miles. In 1851 the average 
distance travelled by each passenger was 47 miles; 
so that from discrepancies in the returns, some of 
the figures must be received with caution; but 
this may be taken as a fair average. The rate is 
far above the European standard, as the average 
rate in England and Belgium is only about 
one half of the above. The American returns 
include little of what is known as short, or omni- 
bus traffic, which from the great extent of the 
country, and the widely scattered population, for 
which railways afford the most convenient transit, 
the distance of the journeys is greater than here. 
The returns likewise include a large population of 
through emigrant traffic to the far west. The 
average suggests some interesting reflections— 
First, that the American trafficis not to such a 
great proportion of ours, intermediate; and 
secondly, that a railway system can be carried 
out where the average mileage of each passenger is 
46 miles as must be the case in some thinly peopled 
colonies and countries requiring great length of 
railway. This illustration will be found useful in 
reference to the Canadian railways, the traffic of 
which is little uuderstood here. ; 

The average speed of the passenger trains is 
given as 261¢ miles per hour, but this seems to be 
the speed without stoppages. At any rate it is not 
a very high speed, but itis found suitable for 4 
large proportion of the traffic. In this country 
the question has been little considered how far 
low speeds and cheap fares can be made to work 
profitably, except so far as the Irish lines are con- 
cerned, though there the tendency is towards in- 
creasing the speed. In New York, the emigrant 
traffic to Canada and the West is carried at very 
low rates, and it is contemplated to do the same 
on the great Canadian trunk. aaa 

The average number of passengers in a train 18 
returned at 77.6 ; the number of trains per day 
being generally much less than in this country. 
The great endeavor in the United States is to give 
the public low fares, and the company a low rate 
of expenditure, and everything is directed upo?® 
these two principles which are made to work t 
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speeds, by attending to the construction of| 
the carriages, much economy is obtained. The 
American carriage being, as is well known, on a 
larger scale than here, and allowing of internal 
communication, admits of being worked cheaper 
with respect to the staff, on the line and in the 
stations, and is effectively more convenlent to the 
public than the English carriage. This is a sub- 
ject well worthy of enquiry as much of the econ- 
emy of American railways depends upon it ; but 
at present we canonly briefly refer toit. The ef- 
fect is to reduce the expenses of fixed stations, 
and to allow of passengers being worked from 
places where, cn the English system, a station 
could not be maintained. Instead of a staff dis- 
tributed over twenty stations, as here, the staff in 
America travels with the trains, and the stations, 
buildings and equipments are consequently of a 
minor character. On the other hand, whenever it 
is desirable to set down or take up a large or 
small number of passengers at a given spot not 
usually worked to as astation, nothing is necessary 
but to stop the train, like an old stage coach, and 
the requisite station staff is forthcoming. There 
are many places where there is a market traffic 
once a week, for which a fixed station staff would 
be required on such occasions, and with the 
privilege of keeping their hands in their own 
pockets, and dipping into the pockets of the share- 
holders the greater part of the week, and which 
must in England be neglected or worked at a loss. 
Of course a staff proportional to the trains will 
nevertheless be at times in excess of the traffic, 
but by no means correspondent to a fixed station 
staffi— Herapeth’s Jowrnal. 





Exhibit of the Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad Company. 

This road commences at Fort Wayne, in the State 
of Indiana, at a point where the Ohio and Indiana 
Railway terminates, and ends at the City of Chi- 
cago, in the State of Illinois, a distance of 150 miles; 
is the fourth link in the chain of railway built 
and to be built between Philadelphia, by the way 
of Pittsburg, to Chicago, at which latter point it 
connects with the various rail-roads made and ma- 
king from that point southwest ani north, some 
half dozen in number. 

From Philadelphia to Crestline there is a conti- 
nuous line of rails completed and in succesful ope- 
ration. The Ohio and Indiana Road, lying between 
Crestline and Fort Wayne, will be completed and 
in operation at an early day in December next. 

The charter of this Company under the concur- 
rent legislation of the States of Indiana and IIli- 
nois, is perpetual in duration and liberal in its pro- 
visions. 

A careful and accurate survey and location of 
the route has been made under the superinten- 
dence of Jesse R. Straughn, an experienced engi- 
heer. 

The right of way obtained and paid for, neces- 
Sary ground for stations, &c., and the entire line 
put under contract for graduation and masonry, at 
Prices altogether satisfactory to the Company, and 
Within the Engineer’s estimate. The contractors 
broke ground early in June last. There are now 
Some two thousand laborers at work on the line, 

the monthly payments to whom will be from 60 
to $65,000. Contracts have also been made for 
Cross-ties, The entire road is to be completed and 
1 Operation by the first January, 1855. 
CHARACTER OF ROAD. 

The length is 150 miles, from Fort Wayne to the 
— bend of Lake Michigan, a distance of a- 
ann 132 miles is a straight line, (the Ohio and In- 
praca Rail-Road is nearly a straight line in its en- 

re course,) t:aversing a level country, with no 
gradients over 2614 feet to the mile; but few 
streams of water to pass, they small in size and 
an bridged; hence the low cost of the road. Is 

be a first class road, with T rail of 60 Ibs. to the 
yard, well ballasted, with necessary sidings &c. 

T ESTIMATED COST OF ROAD. 

, an Engineer’s estimate of the entire cost of this 
including right of way, stations, station hou- 





$2,500,000; to this must be added commissions, 

discount on bonds, and interest. paid to stockhol- 

ders whilst the road is building: this latter item 
will be paid in stock. 

The right of way has cost but little, as releases 
have in general been given free of cost to the Com- 
pany. Valuable real estate for stations has also 
been donated to the Company. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

The stock subscription to date, inclu- 
ding $230,000 agreed to be taken by 
Ce Pe eee eee 

The above includes $100,000 of stock 
take by the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Rail-Road Company. 

It is expected that additional subscrip- 
tions along the line will be had the 
coming six months, to amount of .. 

Stock to be taken by the Pennsylvania 
Rail-Road Company, by agreement, 
_— legal authority is had to 

TE. iwlds ST. Geen wots Cedeqeke tes 


$1,205,000 


250,000 


250,000 


$1,705,000 
The Company expect to make a mort- 
gage debt to purchase rails, machi- 
BOY Bei OE cock ice veda Gad wdes 1,250,000 


$2,955,000 

The Pennsylvania Central Railway and the City 
of Philadephia stand pledged to furnish all the 
means necessary to the completion of this road, 
after the Company shall have obtained all the lo- 
cal subscription in their power to get; but it is 
thought the rail-road Company will only require 
the Pennsylvania Central Road to subscribe the 
$250,000 as above named. The Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Rail-Road Company also agrees to in- 
crease their subscription $100,000, if necessary. 

The completion of the Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Road will be of great advantage to the Pennsyl- 
vania Central, and the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Roads. 

Thus, it will be seen that the means to complete 
this road will be ample, after they have negotiated 
their bonds. 

The stock subscription is good and available; 
it is thought that three per cent. will cover all 
losses. Some $250,000 has already been paid into 
the treasury of the Company, and the residue is 
being paid at the call of the Company. 

POSITION OF ROAD. 

That this line occupies a position quite equal to 
any other in the country, will at once be perceived 
by an inspection of a rail-road map of the United 
States. Its connections at either end, and the many 
important tributaries along its course, together 
with its immense local travel, will, beyond question, 
make its returns to the shareholders highly satis- 
factory. 

It traverses a region of great fertility and pro- 
ductivenes, increasing in wealth and population 
at the rate of more than one hundred per cent., 
each period of ten years, at present without faci-- 
liies of transportation other than the common 
roads of the country, which are nearly impassable 
half the year. 

This line of raad is the shortest by precisely 57 
miles from New-York to Chicago, and by 100 miles 
from Philadelphia to Chicago, as will appear by 
the following comparison : 


Pittsburg route. Miles 
Chicago to Fort Wayne,................ 150 
Fort Wayne to Pittsburg,.............. 318 
Pittsburg to Philadelphia, ............ 353 
Philadelphia to New-York, ............ 88 

Wisi kas 909 

Toledo route Miles. 
Chicago to Toledo, ......+. .e0s ese. 242 
Toledo to Cleveland,.. ....... ta eeetene? 113 
Cleveland to Dunkirk, .... .... .«0. ..+. 142 


Dunkirk to New-York; by Erie Rail-Road, 496 


way of the Ohio and Indiana, and Fort Wayne and 


Chicago Roads, is about the same as by the Toledo 
route; the difference will not be over three miles, 
if grades are taken into account; the former is the 
aearest route by many miles. 

Between Chicago and Wooster, Ohio, a distance 
of 335 miles, there is no grade over 26 4-10 feet 
to the mile. 

The entire travel of the vast regions beyond 
Chicago, equal to all Europe in extent, and to any 
other part of the globe in fertility, and the coun- 
try on and near its line, to and from the Middle 
and Southeastern States, the cities of Pittsburg, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, will necessarily pass 
over this line of road. That a railway will be made 
from the Mississippi River, or some point east of 
it, to the Pacific Ocean, at an early day, there re- 
mains no question. Chicago, it is generally thought, 
is the point where it should begin; that route is 
the shortest, and will be found equally practicable 
with any other. The great course of travel and 
commerce point it out as the starting point. Should 
this be realized, the stock of the Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Road will command a higher price than 
that of any other road in the Union. In any event, 
it will be about as valuable as that of any other. 

From its peculiar location, it will not likely ever 
have competition. 

The stock of the Michigan Southern Rail-Road 
pow commands a premium of 25 per cent.; there 
is no reasonable question but this line of rail-road 
will prove equally productive, and that its stock 
will be as valuable as that of the first named road. 

To pay for iron rails, tranportation of the same, 
machinery, &c., the Directors have ordered the sale 
of $1,250,000 of the 7 per cent. bonds of the Com- 
pany, convertible into the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, at any time within ten years, at the option 
of the holder. 

The bonds will be in sums of $1,000 each, dated 
the ist July, 1853, payable in 20 years, principal 
and interest, in New-York, with coupons, the latter, 
1 Jan. and 1 July, each year. To be secured by 
a first and only mortgage or deed of trust to John 
Ferguson, of New-York, in trust for the bondhol- 
ders. on the Company’s entire line, stations, rotary 
power, all other pcrsonal property, net income, 
franchises &c., with the usual power of taking pos- 
session, and selling, in case of default, the terms 
and conditions of the mortgage being the same as 
that of the Ohio and Indiana Company’s mortgage. 

The authorized capital stock of the Company is 
$2,500,000, with power in the Board of Directors 
to increase it to any sum they choose. The charter 
gives full power to sell the boncs under par, ma- 
king a sale under par as valid as if sold at par. 

Winslow, Lanier & Co., 52 Wall-street, are the 
agents of the Company, for the sale of bonds, &c., 
who will give any other or further information re- 
lating thereto, that may be desired. 

Samuet Hanna, President. 





Alabama Railroad Convention. 

On the 24th of August a Railroad Convention was 
held at Elyton, in Jefferson county. The counties 
of Blount, Coosa, Dallas, Greene, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall, Morgan, Montgomery, Perry, Shelby, Sum- 
ter. Talladega, Tuscaloosa, and Walker were well 
represented. 

John D. Phelan of Perry, was chosen President, 


with thirteen Vice Presidents and four Secretaries. 


A committee then reported the following resolut- 
ions, which were adopted unavimously : 


Resolved, 1st, As the sense of this Convention 
that it is the duty of the State of Alabama to aid, 
by appropriate means, in the construction of works 
of Internal Improvements within its limits. 

2. That as the most eligible plan for accom- 
plishing that object, in the present condition of the 
state, we recommend the construction, by its aid, 
of a railroad of the first class, connecting the wa- 
ters ofthe Tennessee river with the waters of the 
Moblie Bay, so as to connect north and south 





Total, 
The distance from Cleveland to Chicago, by the 


Alabama. : 
_ 8. That the said road when constructed shall be 








held under the control of the state, for the common 
benefit of all its citizens, and that roads built by 
private enterprise or in any other mode from any 
section of the state, shall be allowed to connect 
with said road, which is to be a common central 


stem. 

4. That with the view of locating the said cen- 
tral road to the greatest advantage, we recommend 
a thorough and immediate topographical and geo- 
logical survey by the state of all practicable routes 

to accomplish that object. 

6. That we recommend to the Legislature of the 
state to make provision at its next session for the 
immediate, thorough and general geological survey 
of the state, and for its vigorous prosecution to 
completion at the earliest practicable period. 

Among the speakers were 2rofessor Bernard, of 
the Alabama University, Gen. Philpot, of Morgan, 
Rey. J. P. Perham, Professor Garland, Col. Earnest, 
Mr, 8. Mudd, Mr. Gibson and Mr. Greene. 


Lawrencebargh and Indianapolis Railroad 

On Monday afternoon, the annual election, by 
the stockholders, of the directors of the Lawrence- 
burgh and Upper Mississippi Railroad Company 
was held at Shelbyville. The old board consisting 
of Messrs. G. H. Dunn, D. Nevitt, and L. B. Lewis, 
of Dearborn county; J. B. Foley, James E Hamil- 
ton, and J. G. Montfort, of Decatur county ; and J. 
M. Ray, Harvey Bates, and Wm. Robson, of Ma- 
rion county, was re-elected. 

We availed onrselves of the invitation of one of 
the directors “to make the first trip to Shelbyville 
on the Lawrenceburgh road,”—a passenger car 
being sent down to convey to Shelbyville such of 
the directors and stockholders as were in the city. 

The train left here at a little after eight o’clock 
in the morning, and in about one hour arrived at 
Buck Creek, where there was agapof a mile and a 
quarter not laid with rail und across which the pas- 
sengers had to walk. A train from Shelbyville was 
in waitng at the other side of the gap in which 
we arrived at Shelbyville shortly after ten o’clock 
—having made the run from here to Shelbyville— 
walking a mile and a quarter—in a liitle over 
two hours. 

In the evening the trip back was made in the 
same manner, with the exception that the distance 
to be walked was lessened a half mile—track to 
that extent having been laid during the day. The 
time occupied was only two hours—about fifteen 
minutes less than in the morning. The contractor 
declared his determination to have all the track 
down by yesterday evening, and we have no doubt 
it was done. 

Almost all the track over which we run on Mon- 
day has been laid in the last two weeks—some of 
it was not even spiked except at the end of the 
rails—and yet it was the smoothest, best road we 
have traveled over in the State. Most of the iron 
is very long rails, of American Manufacture, and 
over these the cars run with the ease, smoothness, 
and freedom from noise claimed as the peculiar 
attendants of the compound rail. 

The road, after leaving the corporate limits of 
Indianapolis, is run in a “bee line” to Shelbyville, 
a distance of twenty-six miles, and as the grades 
are very easy it is intended that the time between 
here and Shelbyville shall be only ha!f an hour 
when the cars get to running regularly. From the 
unusual excellence of the construction of the road, 
we have no doubt that this time can be and will 
be readily and constantly made. 

We understand that very shortly—probably as 
early as next Monday—the Jeffersonville Railroad 
Company will commence running their regular 
trains on this road through to Jeffersonville by way 
of the Shelbyville and Edinburgh Railroad, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement made some time since 
between the Lawrenceburgh and Jeffersonville 
companies. 

e are informed that the whole road between 
Lawrenceburgh and this city will be completed and 
reguiar trains running through in about three 
weeks. The time between this city and Cincinnati 
Will then be only about three hours, 











' The stockholders in the train that went to Shel- 
byville were very highly pleased with the manner 

which their road. was built. Asan evidence of 
th feeling—we heard one of them remark during 
jhe return trip in the evening, that the stock was 
then worth ten per cent. more than it was when 
he started in the morning, in which all who were 
a iene ii Slate Sentinel of Sep- 
tember 7. 





The Pan-Handle Controversy. 

The four northern counties of the State of Vir- 
ginia form a long and narrow strip of territory, 
running up between the States of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. This strip is 64 miles long, and insome 

laces is less than 4 miles wide. . This is the pan- 

andle. It contains one important town (Wheel- 
ing) on the Ohio river, where the National road 
crosses, and where the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road now terminates. As Wheeling is more than 
20 miles north of the southwest corner of Pennsy!]- 
vania, the most direct route for this railroad would 
have been through that State, and so they wished 
to go. Pittsburgh is 95 miles distant from Wheel- 
ing by the river, though only half of that by a 
straight line. Pittsburgh and Wheeling were rival 
commercial cities, and Pittsburgh so controlled the 
legislation of Pennsylvania, that the railroad com- 
pany could not get the right of way through that 
State without submitting to burdensome condi- 
tions. So, after much negotiation, the company 
constructed its road over and through the moun- 
tains and wilderness of Northern Virginia. 
Then Wheeling resolved to build a bridge across 
the channel of the Ohio river. A charter from the 
State of Virginia was procured, and a beautiful 
wire suspension bridge was built. Not knowing, 
we cannot say whether they built it low on pur- 
pose, but certainly they did build it so low as to 
interrupt somewhat, the passage up and down of 
the large Ohio river steamboats, thus tending to 
make Wheeting, instead of Pittsburgh, the head 
of navigation. 
Pittsburgh, in the name of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, applied to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to tear down the bridge. The Supreme 
Court, after much deliberation, decreed that the 
bridge was a nuisance, and must either come down 
or go up 20 feet higher. The Pittsburgh folks are 
very energetic. The Wheeling folks are very in- 
genious. They induced Congress to declare their 
bridge a post route, just as it stands. Will the 
Supreme court order the nuisance to be abated in 
spite of Congress? That remains to be seen. 
The city of Steubenville is on the Ohio side of the 
river, 23 miles above Wheeling. Opposite to it, 
the “pan-handle” is less than five miles wide. 
The Steubenville folks are also energetic and in- 
genious, and they have undertaken to build a 
railroad from the Ohio river at that point, west- 
ward to Columbus; and this road, called the Steu- 
benyille and Indiana, is now in an advanced state 
of construction as far as Newark. A glance at the 
map will show that the cities of Columbus, Steu- 
benville, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia are almost 
in a straight line. The Steubenville and Indiana 
railroad and the Pennsylvania Central railroad, 
form part of the shortest road connecting Colum- 
bus and the cities west of it. But an important 
part of this nearly air-line road is the link between 
Pittsburgh and Steubenville. To make that link, 
they must run six miles. on the territory of the 
Virginia pan-handle. The citizens of the two nor- 
thern counties are almost unanimous in favor of 
granting the right of way; but the influence of 
Wheeling has thus far prevented the Virginia leg- 
islature trom making the grant. 

The population of the city outnumbering the 
rest of the district, they have elected a senator on 
the very ground that he shall advocate the pecu- 
liar local interests of Wheeling. The ‘ rural” part 
of the district, from the northern extremity as far 
south as, and including the town of Wellsburg, 16 





In the meanwhile, Pennsylvania has chartered 


the Pittsburgh and Steubenville railroad company, 
and for some months past they have been. bard at 
work grading that part of the line which is in 
Pennsylvania. Some few weeks since, an adver- 
tisement appeared in the Ohio papers, subscribed 
by Jesse Edgington and Nathaniel Wells, inviting 
proposals ‘‘for grading, bridging and completing 
about six miles of railroad on their land in the val- 
ley of Harman’s Creek.” 

This is the pan-handle part of the Pittsburgh 
and Steubenville railroad. Every land owner on 
the line has given or sold the land to those two 
men, who are two.of the most respectable citizens 
of that county. They do not need any charter to 
build arailroad on their own land. The contracts 
were made for completing the road before the 1st 
of December, as they mean to be in operation be- 
fore the Virginia Assembly has time to pass any 
new penal statutes. When the road is in opera- 
tion, it will be protected by a certain slight amend- 
ment that was put on the post route bill in Con- 
gress last winter, declaring that all railroads and 
parts of railroads shall be post routes as soon as 
such roads and parts get into operation. Thus it 
is intended that this brilliant invention of the 
Wheeling folks shall “‘ return to plague them.” 

In this way do people contrive ‘to whip the 
Devil round the stump,” and to accomplish the 
same objects that they would had they been free 
to act, with this difference—a vastly increased an- 
noyance and outlay. A dam does not stop the 
course of ariver. The water turned out of its nat- 
ural path, finds vent in another direction. So 
with our railroad enterprises. If they cannot be 
secured by a straightforward course, a tortuous 
one will be pursued, which in the end will lead to 
the same result. 





Cincinnati and Chicago Rallroad,. 
We copy the following letter from the President 
of this road addressed to the Indiana State Journal: 


To correct a rumor that is afloat calculated to 
injure an enterprise in which a portion of our State 
is deeply interested, I ask the use of your columns 
to correct some representations that are abroad as 
to which route is nearest and best, from Indianap- 
olis to Chicago. 

The road from Logansport to the Northern Indi- 
ana Railroad, is now under contract to Messrs De- 
grafl, Shoemaker & Co., upon terms within the 
ability of the Company to comply with. The road 
from the Calumet river to Logansport, has been 
surveyed and located, and the contractors were at 
Logansport last week to commence operations on 
the heaviest work on the line in the vicini/y of Lo- 
gansport; but owing to a misunderstanding with 
regard to the depot grounds, the Company request- 
ed a months time to fix upon astarting point. The 
work is to be entirely completed within eightheen 
months from the lst of July last. This company 
is consolidated with the Cincinnati, Logansport 
and Chicago Railway Company, forming one line 
from Chicago to Richmond. This line, with the 
Peru road to Kokomo, will enable you to reach 
Chicago in 179 miles from Indianapolis. We do 
not wish to detract from the merits of any other 
enterprise, but simply say Logansport is East of a 
direct line from Indianapolis to Chicago, and that 
it is absurd to say aline 18 miles fariher East is 
the nearest 01 best route from your city to Chicago. 

The distance from Logansport to Chicago is 
102 miles, and from Logansport to Peru by Wa- 
bash valley 17, making 119 miles from Peru to 
Chicago by way of Logansport. By the Peru and 
Chicago road from Peru to Rochester, is 23 1-2 
miles; frum Rochester to Plymouth, 20 miles; from 
Plymouth to Laporte, 29 1-2 miles, and from La- 
porte to Chicago, 61 miles by the road with which 
they propose to connect, making from Peru to Chi- 
cago 184 miles; or if you come down to Kokomo, 
at which point the distance to Logausport is but 
two miles more, then to Peru, you save in 
distance 80 miles in going to Chicago from 


miles north of Wheeling, have become so €xasper- |Indianapolis, and .make the Wabash Valley 
ated at this selfish ct, that they want to se-|and Logansport, and Chi roads from 
cede, and be annexed to Pennsylvania. Peru, by Logansport, to 0 , 18 miles 





nearer from Peru to Chicago, than by their road 
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General Internal Improvenent Law of Ten- 
Os8CeC. 


At the time of the passage of this law, we 
believed it adapted to advance, in an eminent de- 
gree the interest of Railroad Companies and the 
prosperity of the State. Experience has some- 
what modified our expectations. The law pro- 
vides for the use, by certain Railroad Companies, 
of the credit of the State to the amount of $8000 
per mile, when such companies, shall have pre- 
pared their road beds for the rails. The claim of 
the State is not in the shape of a mortgage, but is 
alien created by law. Now $8000 per mile is not 
more than one half of the amount that the com- 
panies in Tennessee will, as a general rule be 
compelled to borrow. For the additional $8000 
per mile, the companies will have to rely upon a 
second mortgage. It is found so difficult to 
negotiate a loan under a second mortgage, we 
think that the Tennessee Companies would find 
that they could borrow what they need under one, 
and a first mortgage, upon better terms than to 
take the State aid for a pari. Capitalists would 
much prefer lending $16,000 per mile upon a first 
motgage, than $8000 per mile upon a second. If 
the last sum could be negotiated, certainly the 
first could When therefore, a company is com- 
pelled to borrow more than $8000 per mile the 
provision for State aid is clearly no advantage. 

The object of the law was to furnish a sufficient 
credit to Railroad companies to enable them to 
purchase the zvon and equipments for their roads. 
The law was passed at a time when iron could be 
imported for $37 per ton. It is now worth double 
that sum. All kinds of machinery have advanc- 
ed very largely. To carry out the spirit of the 
law, the State should increase the sum per mile, 
in proportion to the increased cost of material, or 
should allow a mortgage, say of $8000 per mile, 
to come in on the same footing as the State lien. 
Unless something of this kind be done, Railroad 
companies will find the aid that they have so con- 
fidently counted upon, will be rather a stumbling 
block in the way, than any real service. 


ES. 


Locomotive AND CAR WHEEL TYRES, from the Manu- 
factory of the celebrated and well hnown Iron Works of the 
LOW MOOR CO., in England, are furnished by the subscriber, 
Agent, by direct importations, ready Welded, Blocked, and Roll- 
ta from only oNa BAR and with only ONE WELD, at a cost much 
that of any other stamp. 
Tmportations through the last year of nearly 3000 Single-welded 
which are now found running on the important Ruilways, 
have rendered them in almost exclusive use, and their performance 
of over 20,000 miles each, have elicited the highest recommenda- 
tions of their superiority, 
All work of this Company is warranted to give satisfaction. 
and ple Tyres may be seen at presse ode on gs Leonel York, 
a my Warehouse, 9 Liberty Sqaatt, Sos 
W. BAILEY LANG, 
24 Broapway, N. ¥. 
9 LiBERTY Square, Boston. 
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. and N. Haven kK. Kk. 
NOTICE OF SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 


sat Commencing Monday, May 9, 1853. rere 


Ea FROM NEW YORK. TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 
TA. 1 eae on from Port 


Ches 
8A. M—Rapreee oy 5.00 A.M.—Conmnuiaton from 


stopping at ew Haven. 
ford and 6.15 FOR: \ hm 
New Haven. 
9.10 A.M.—Special for Po AM— fm 
Chester. New Haven. 
11.380 A.M.—Accommodation 365 A.M.—Express from New 
$00 PM.—ispress fr N Bdgepor Nor 
"00 — ew or- 
Haven, stopping at walk and Stamford. 
Norwalk!107 P.M.—Boston Express, 
and Bridgeport. at Bridge 
4.00 P.M.—A dati port, Norwalk and 





New Haven. Stamford. 
5.00 P.M.—Express for Boston,\4.00 P.M.—Special, from Port 


— at N. Ha- rr. 
= 4.00 P.M.—Accommodation fm 





6.35 P.M.—Commutation for N. New Haven. 
aven 9.30 P.M.—Boston Exp 
6.80 P.M.—Special for Port stopping at Bridge | nis 
Chester. port, Norwalk and 
Stamford. 


GEORGE W. WHISTLER, Jr., Sup’t. 
_New Haven, May, 1863. 


IXTY MILES DISTANCE SAVED!—ONLY THIRTY-SIX 
“AND A HALF HOURS TO CHICAGO. 

MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD LINE, carrying the 
Great Western..U. S Through Mail—FOR CHICAGO AND 
ST: LOUIS, MILWAUKEE, RACINE KENOSHA, and al) 
Ports on Lake Michigan. —Through h from Buffalo to Monroe IN 

FOURTEEN HOURS WITHOUT LANDING. 

The following Magnificent and unequalled steamers from the 
line betweea Buffalo and Monroe : 

EMPIBE,STATE. z Wison, Commander, leaves Buffalo 
Mondays,and Thursda 

SOUTHERN. MICHIGAN, A. D. Pgrxrs, Commander, 
leaves Butialo Tuesdays and Fridays. 

NORTHERN INDIANA, I. T. Pugart, Commander, leaves 
Buffalo Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

One ofthe abeve splendid steamers will leaye the Michigan 
Southern Railroad Line Dock, at 9@clock, P. M. every day, 
(except Sundays) and run direct through to Monroe without 
landing, in 14 oe, where the Lightning Express Train will be 
in waiting to take rs direct to Chicago in 8 hours ; ar- 
riving next ae | after leaving Buffalo. 

HE LAKE SHORE RAILROAD. 
runs in a with this line, forming the only continuous line 
of Railroad:to Chicago and the Illinois River. 

For Through Tickets, by New-York and Erie and Buffalo and 
New-York’@ity Railroad via Buffalo, or by the People’s Line of 
Steamboats; Hudson River Railroad via Albany and Buffalo, ap- 


ply to 
JOHN F. PORTER, Agen 
No. 193 Broadway, corner Dey-st., N. Y. 


New York and Erie Rh. R. 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
leave Pier foot of Duane street, 
as follows, viz:— 

Day Express, at 6 a, m, for Buffalo direct, over the N, Y. 
and E. R. R., the Buffalo and N, York City RB. R., without 
change of baggage or cars ; and also for Dunkirk. 
MAIL, at 8 a.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and all intermediate 
stations. Passengers by this train will remain over night at any 
station between Susquehanna and Corning, and proceed the next 

mo’ 

AGOOMMODATION, at 1244 p,m. for Delaware and all interme 
diate stations. 

Way, at 334 p.m. for Delaware and all intermediate stations. 

Nieut Exprsss, at 6 p. m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 

EMIGRANT, at 7 athe for Dunkirk and all intermediate stations. 

= dyed oe Express Train—at 6 p.m. 

Trains connect at Dunkirk with the Lake Shore 


nites eee Soh aoe ¢ Oleroland, Sandusky, Tole 


do, Detroit and 
OHAS. MINOT, -/ 


BRANDS’ LIQUID, 


FOR DISSOLVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATIONS IN STEAM BOILERS, 
r acknowledged by all bye go have used it, tobe’ the best pre- 

ventive ever introduced to the notic@ of thé public. It is not 
injurious to the Boilers, even if used in large quantities, and is 
now in general use in a great part of Europe, on Railroads and 
tationary Boilers. 


By the use of this liquid, old incrusted boilers, and principally 
tubular boilers, which from their construction are in general very 
difficult and in some cases impossible to be cleaned, may be fre- 
ed from incrustation in a few days, and by the continued use of 











for. the use. of Bran! Lisi, with testinal, to 





oa IN H. HICKS, 90 Beaver st, 


——s Sos 
Aug. 10, 1968. - 
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iron. 
2809 set or Ghale Oot & Co's make 


about 67 Ibs. per yard, 
at 
=o 


 CORNSTON & CO., 
Railroad Iron. 


90 Broadway, New York, 
to enter into con- 





tracts for Railroad Iron, of Messrs. Guest & Co., or other 
leading manufacturers’ mabe, delivered free on board vessels in 
England or in this 


BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO,, 
Sept. 7. 90 Broadway, New York. 


Stuart, Serrell & Co., 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Rooms 22, 24, 26 & 27, 
157 Broadway, New York. 
Evwarp W. SERRELL, 
Samus. MoE roy. 


India-Rubber Railroad Car 
Springs, ete. 
Tie UNITED STATES CAR SPRING COMPANY, hav- 
ing completed their new Factory, are manufacturing and fur- 
ing to Railroad Companies, and Car Builders, RUBBER 
SPRIN G&S of the best quality, on the most favorable terms. 
Also, McMuller’s superior WHITE HOSE, not only tor 
pore ae all other purposes, and of any size or 


uired, Office No. 26 Cliff street, 
» aie, 10, 1853. 3m . 


New York. 
Drawing. 


BLANDOWSKI, Topographical and Orna- 

e mental Draughtsman and Designer. Maps 

accurately drawn, enlarged or reduced from notes 

or copies. Ornamental designs for decorations,fur- 

uiture, fences and ornamental foundry work. Ar- 

chitectural designs. Drawings from nature care- 
fully prepared. 

Rererences. Messrs. Miller and Freund, Lig- 
neous Marble Works, corner of Franklin and 
Center streets, New York. Also H.V. Poor, Esq., 
Editor Railroad Journal, and Zerah Colburn, As- 
sistant do. 

Address, care of Railroad Journal, 9 Spruce 
street New York. 


CIMEON DRAPER, 46 Pine st., offers for sale 

a variety of Railroad Bonds and Stocks ; also, 
State, City, Town and Country Bonds, among 
which are : 

State of Pennsylvania 5 per cent. coupon Bonds, 
$1,000 each, coupons payable Feb.1 and Aug. 
1, in Philadelphia, mature 1877. 

State of Georgia 7 per cent. coupon — 
$500 each, coupons payable Jan. 1 and July 1, 
Savannah, mature 1861. 

State of Wisconsin 12 per cent. coupon Script, 
for improvement of Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, 
whole issue $75,000, coupon payable Jan. 1, in 
New York, mature 1862. 

State of New York 5 per cent. Canal Certifi- 
cates, interest payable in New York. 

City of Troy, N. Y., 6 per cent. Bonds, whole 
issue $500,000, Bonds. $1,000 each, coupons pay- 
able Jan. i and July 1, in New York. mature 
1867 and 1872. 

City of Newburg 6 per cent. Bonds, whole issue 
$100,009 coupons payable March 1 and Sept. 1, in 
ole- | New York, mature 1873. 

City of Racine, Wis., 7 per cent. Bonds, whole 
issue $300,000 bonds. $500 and $1,000 each, 
guaranteed by the R. J. and Mississippi Railroad. 
and convertible into its stock, coupons payable 
Jan 1 and Joly 1, in New York’ mature 1872. 

First Mortgage Convertible 7 percent. Bonds of 
the Buffalo, Corning and New York Railroad, 
whole issue $550,000, coupons payable in New 
York, April 1 and Oct, 1, mature 1867. 

First Mortgage Convertible 7 per cent. Bonds 
the Western Vermont Railroad, whole issue $400,- 
000. cupons payable in New York Jan 1 and Jaly 
1, mature 1861-71. 

First Mortgage Convertible 7 per cent. Bonds 





CHARLES B. Stuart, 
DanigL Marsa, 











-|of the Columbus, Piqua and Indiana Railroad, 
to’parties | whole issue of $600,000, coupons payable in New 


York Jan. 1 and July 1, mature 1862. 

First Mortage Convertible 7 per cent. Bonds of 
the Mississippi and Rock River J Junction, whole 
issue $400,000, couponspayale in New York Jan 1 
and July 1, 1863, 
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First Mortgage Convertible 8 per cent. Bonds of 
the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, whole 
issue $600,000, coupons payable in New York Jan. 
land July 1, 1802. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Corning and 
Blossburg Railroad, whole issue $150,000, coupons 
ne in New York May 1 and Nov. 1. mature 

1873. 






First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Toledo, Now- 
walk and Cleveland, whole issue $525,000 coupons 
= as in New York Feb. land Aug. 1, mature 
1 


First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Mansfield and 
Sandusky, whole issue $730,000, coupons payable 
in New York Jan.1 and July 1, mature 1860. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds Vermont 
Valley, whole issue $386,000, coupons payable in 
New York April 1, Oct. 1, mature 1861. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds Troy and 
Bennington Railroad whole issue $100,000 coupons 
payable in Troy, New York Jan. 1 and July 1, 
mature 1862. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds New Jersey 
Central Railroad, whole issue $1,500,000, coupons 
payable in New York Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. mature 
1860’70. 

First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, Brunswick 
* Canal Co., whole issue $200,000, coupons payable 
in New York Jan. 1, July 1. mature 1857. 

Also, Second Mortgage Bonds of many of the 
above Companies, and 7 per cent Bonds, Saratoga 
and Washington Railroad, whole issue $340,000, 
coupons payable in New York, mature 1862. 

7 per cent Bonds Troy and Boston, whole issue 
$300,000 coupons payable in New York April 1 
and Oct. 1, mature 1864. 

10 per cent. Bonds Mansfield and Sandusky 
Railroad Co., whole issue $170,000, coupons pay- 
able in New York April 1 and Oct. 1, mature 1855’ 
57 


7 per cent. Mortgage Bonds of the Atlantic 
Steamship Co., whole issue $700,000, coupons pay- 
able in New York, mature 1855. 

8 per cent. Convertible Bonds of the Michigan 
Central Railroad Co., whole issue $2,459,500, 
coupons payable in New York April 1 and Oct. 1, 
mature 1860. 








Bridging of portions of the Girard and Mo- 
bile railroad, will be received at the Railroad 
Journal Office, New York, on the Ist of October 
next. 

Plans, Profiles and other required information 


will be furnished at that time. The entire length 
of the road is 225 miles; commencing at Girard, 
in Russell County, on the west bank of the Chat- 
tahirchu river, opposite Columbus, Ga., and run- 
ning to Mobile, 52 miles south of Girard, is under 
contract, 23 miles nearly complete. The amount 
of subscription up to date is $2,766,000. The pro- 
bable cost of the road is $4,000,000. 

That portion of the line between Greenville and 
Mobile (115 miles) will be placed under contract 
as soon as the Mobile subscription of $1,000,600 
becomes available. 

ROBT. S. HARDAWAY, President. 

GEO. 8. RUNEY, Chief Engineer. 

Girard Railroad Office, 6th July, 1853. 


To Contractors. 





EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Office of the Chesapeak and Delaware Canal 
Company, No. 64g Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
until the 15th day of September next, for the con- 
struction of the NEW LOCKS to be made on the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal. Plans and spe- 
cifications for said Locks will be exhibited at the 
office of the Company on and after the 8th of 


September. 
ANDREW C. GRAY, 





President Ches. and Del. Canal Co. 
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A Model may be seen at the office of Cuanizs T. Guszrr, 80 Broad St. NW. Y. 
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Notice to Contractors. 
.. BUFFALO & PITTSBURGH RAILROAD. 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Engineer’s office in the city of Buffalo, until 
the 20th day of September next, for the gradation, 
masonry, and for the entire construction of the 
line ef road, (about 75 miles) between the city of 
Buffaio and tae Pennsylvania state line, in the val- 
ley of Tunangwant. 

Plans and specifications will be ready for in- 
spection at the office of the engineer on and after 
the 10th day of September instant. The proposals 
may be made for the grading, masonry, ties, fenc- 
ing and entire construction in a single proposition 
or for the same and all items separately and in in- 
dependent propositions ; and proposals as above 
for a single section or any number of sections will 
be received, the company reserving the right to 
reject such propositions as are not satisfactory. 
Any further information desired may be obtained 
by addressing Hon. Orlando Allen, president of 
the company, Buffalo. 

Proposals are invited from contractors of ability 
for the whole road. Buffalo, Sept. 1, 1853. 

E. R. BLACKWELL, Chief Engineer. 


Notice to Contractors. 
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£ her UNDERSIGNED will receive proposals, at 

the railroad office in Indianapolis, to construct 
the Evansville, Indianapolis,and Cleveland Straight 
Line Railroad from Evansville to Indianapolis. 
The proposals will be for the whole line, 150 miles, 
more or less, or for either of the three sections of 
about 50 mileseach. First from Evansville to the 
crossings of the Ohio, and Mississippi railroad in 
Davise’s Co., ; second, from that point to Spen- 
cer, Owen county; Third, From that point to In- 
dianapolis. The bid will be for the whole work the 
com )any finding the iron, chairs, and spikes), up to 
the rolling machinery, or for the earth and rock- 
work alone. The proposal will state what part of 
the pay will be received in real estate, bonds, and 
stock of the company. 

0. H. SMITH, President, 
Wituarp Carpenter, Vice President. 

Augt. 18, 1858. 


Railroad Spikes. 


; iy Subscribers are manufacturing Railroad Spikes with 
Swert’s Patent Improved Machines ; and are prepared 
to execute orders for any quantity, on the most favorable terms. 
These Spikes are made of the best quality of iron, and, for shape 
and finish, are superior to any others, Railroad companies and 
others in want, are respectfully solicited to order a sample be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere, All orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. SWETT, ELLIOT & CO. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., August 25, 1853. 


FFICE CINCINNATI, HAMILTON and DAY- 
TON Railroad Company.—Cincinnati, Aug. 

9th, 1853.—The directors of this company have 
this day declared a dividend of five per cent. on 
their capital stock, payable to the stockholders re- 
gistered in Cincinnati on demand, and to those re- 
gistered in New York, on and after the 25th inst., 
at the office of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, in New York. 
1m. FRANK 8. BOND, Sec’y. 


Book and Job Printing. 

The undersigned have added to the PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT of the ‘ RAILROAD JOURNAL,” 
an extensive OFFICE for BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING, which they are now prepared to 
execute in the pest manner, and with pisPaTcH. 
They respectfully solicit from RAILROAD COM- 
PANIES, orders for the Parintine of Exhibits, 
Time-tables, Circulars, Tickets, ec., Gc. 

J. H. SCHULTZ & CO. 

New York April 9, 1858, 
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